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‘©THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 
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H ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 





' Hiei ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Monpay, January 30th, ‘“‘ FLYING DUTCHMAN.” -Turspay, January 31st, 
“OARMEN.” WEDNESDAY, February Ist, ‘“LOHENGRIN.” TuHurspay, 
February 2nd, BALFe’s “ PAINTER OF ANTWERP.” Faupay, February 3rd, 
= MIGNC ON.” 

Doors open at 7.30. Opera at 8, 

MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY AT Two. 

For full particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
|= BALLAD CONCERT. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, WEeDNEs- 
pay Next, at Eight o'clock. Artists: Mdme Sherrington and Miss Mary 
Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Damian; Mr Edward Lloyd and 
Mr Santley, Mr Maybrick and Mr Oswald. The South London Choral Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Mr L, C. Venables. Conductor—Mr StpnEy NAyLor. 
The programme will contain the following Songs, &c.: ‘‘ Woodland Song ” and 
“Great Grandmother” (Mdme Sherrington); ‘‘The Miller and the Maid,” 
“The Little Match Girl,” and ‘‘Come to me, O ye children” (Miss Mary 
Davies); ‘‘ Sunshine and Rain,” ‘‘The Abbess,” and “The Three Fishers” 
(Mdme Antoinette Sterling); ‘‘The Old Barge” and ‘‘ Looking Back” (Miss 
Damian); ‘‘ Far away where angels dwell,” ‘ Serenade,” and ‘‘Good night, 
beloved ” (Mr Edward Lloyd) ; ‘To Althea, from Prison,” ‘Gipsy John,” and 
‘Father O'Flynn” (Mr Santley); “‘The Little Hero” (Mr Maybrick); ‘‘ My 
Love is come” and “ When Vulcan forged” (Mr Oswald). Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1ls,; Family and 
School Tickets to admit Six to Stalls, £2; to be had at Austin’s, St James’s Hall; 
the usual Agents; and of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 











. ? “THE ABBESS.” oe 
ENRY SMART'S admired Song, “ THE ABBESS,” will 
a be sung by Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING at Mr John Boosey’s London 
Ballad Concert, at St James’s Hall, Wednesday evening next, February Ist. 
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DME ISABELLE POWERS has the honour to announce to 

her patrons that her FIRST GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, the 8th of February, at the RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music, Tenterden 
Street, at Eight o'clock, assisted by the following Artists: Miss Manwel, Mdlle 
Pellétier, Miss Hipwell, Signor Ria, Mr Walsham, Mr Elwin, Mr Yorke. Harp 
~—Miss Ida Audain. Piano—Signor Li Oalsi and his pupil, Miss Alice Ashplant, 
Mr G. Sumpter, pupil of Herr Lehmeyer. Violin--Miss Brousil and Mr G. 
Brousil. Conductors—Mr 8, LEHMEYER and Mr ARTHUR TRICKETT, F.C.O. 
Tickets of Mdme IsABELLE PowERs, 2, Hetley Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
| ; _ Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. . 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon, Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutivs Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
BECOND (102nd since the formation of the Society) SOIREE MUSIOALE of 
the present Season will take place on WEDNESDAY next, Feb. Ist. Full pro- 
spectus on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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i DME EMMA GARDNER (Mezzo-Soprano) desires 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Town or Country. All communications 

to be addressed to 25, Grosvenor Road, Highbury New Park, N. 


TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 
A GENTLEMAN of many years’ experience as a London 
Music Publisher, and who is conversant with every detail of the Trade, is 
open to accept an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL MANAGER, or otherwise, 


in Town or the Provinces. Address—'* PUBLISHER,” 
Gon aa Regent Gee W. »” care of Duncan Davison & 


“ r . My 
PARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. Composed by Anton 
UBINSTEIN, on the Poem of MILTon. The Engli yersi ‘ 
words by JostaH Pirrman, Paris: @ RARD, 2, Rue Beribe a 




















“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


R DANKERTON will sing (by desire) AscuEr’s popular 
I Romanee, ,“‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr Wm. Maklin’s 
Concert, Corn Exchange, Horncastle, on Tuesday evening next. 


BENEDICT’S “ CARNAVAL DE VENISE.” 


i ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Bevepicr’s Variations 
on the ““CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at Onslow Hall, Jan. 29th; and 
Chelsea Vestry Hall, Feb. 13th (evening). 


“THE MESSAGE.” 
\ R HIRWEN JONES will sing Brumenrmat’s admired 
I Song, “THE MESSAGE,” at the Fourteenth Saturday Promenade 
Concerts, Montpellier Rotunda, Cheltenham, This (Saturday) Afternoon, 
January 28th. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” ARRANGED AS A QUARTET. 
i) R EDWYN FRITH’S CONCERT PARTY will sing 
ASCHER’s popular Romance, ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” arranged 
as a Quartet, at all their Engagements throughout the Season. 


REDUCED PRICE, 2s. 6d. 
[ue EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Poorzy’s Parent), 


an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and other Exercises—entirely a 
mental aid. Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. By Post, 2s. 6d. 
Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, ls.—JoHN PooLey, 
3, The Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, & ALMANACK 
FOR 1882. THIRTIETH ANNUAL IssuE. Now Ready. Contents: The 
Names and Addresses of the Professors of Music, Music Sellers, and Musical 
Instrument Dealers in the United Kingdom, New Copyright Music published 
during the Year, Principal Events, &c., &c. Price 3s.; or, in cloth, 4s. Also 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S PROFESSIONAL POCKET BOOK, giving Spaces 
for Engagements for every hour in the day. Price, in Roan, 3s. ; or, in Russia, 
6s. RUDALL, CARTE & Co., 23, Berners Street, W. 


HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1882, By JosePH Foster, 

Early in January. In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or oe separate, each 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION, for 1882, ae all new Creations, has been 
considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 Engravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 
any other work. 

Westminster: NicHots & Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
CuapMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS WANTED. 
A Professor of Music requires APARTMENTS (DRAWING 
and BEDROOM, communicating, with Gas), for a permanency in the 


neighbourhood of Regent Circus and the Marble Arch, Letters, stating Terms, 
to be addressed—“ J. R.,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


Just Published. 


THE BETTER WORLD. 


Words by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Composed expressly for and sung by Mdme MaRIE RoZE; sung also by 
Miss JEssIcA O'BRIEN, 
Price 4s. 
London: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
‘*4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barvzs, Music 


by MicHAEL BERGSsON, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
































NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” Arranged for Soprano, 





Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B, ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
[HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Hatton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
‘*4T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Berason, is published, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. London, W 


IA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


Quatre Mains. Par IgNack GiIBSONE. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


. sa “HER VOICE.” 
‘** TJER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnrIQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by FrEpERIc H. CowEN. Price 4s, London: Dunc 
Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. a 


’ 
“MIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 

LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hope TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This song is already tolerab! M well known and prcportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is sung. Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”— Pan. 




















Just Published. 


MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 
Words by santa x HAYES. 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


THE OLD HOSTELRY. 


Words by HARRY HAYNES, 


Music by 
W. REES-REES. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


HUiiSH. 


PoLkKA MAzuRKA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


By 
W. SHARP. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “ Bourrée,” in E flat, 48. ; 
‘* Memory ” (Romance), 3s. 


Just Published. 


ie aie 


A NEW Masonic SOLO AND QUARTET. 


Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all as a accepted Masons. f 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 
PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The “‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played asa Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello, 























THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncay Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. : : 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged ‘to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablachie, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















‘“‘ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
Words by Mary MArK-LEMON. Music by IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘“*THE TES!T,” Price 4s, 
‘“*A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANO. 


Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Title of “Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Concanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. 8CHERZ0.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 4, Ronpo.—‘“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The wedding of humour to music is, perhaps, one of the signs of the age. 
‘The Bicycle Sonata’ is an illustration. At first sight it might seem that no 
author of standing would attempt to write of our friends the riders. There can 
be no question of the boldness of the attempt; the delights and vicissitudes of 
‘wheeling’ are interpreted with skill, dramatic power and a sense of humour 
which raise the work and rescue it from vulgarity.” 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


A better all-round performance of Mignon than that given on 
Friday night has never been witnessed in this country. We say so 
deliberately, and with a full knowledge of all that the statement 
involves. Something excellent was, of course, anticipated. Mignon, 
in the English shape corresponding to the opéra comique of France, 
plays exceedingly well; lending itself graciously to occasional 
dialogue, and at the same time deriving brightness therefrom. 
Besides this, Mr Rosa’s people have so frequently performed it in 
the country that, as well as feeling at home in their respective 
characters, they act up to each other in a manner essential to a good 
ensemble, Artists individually less able, but with the same know- 
ledge and discipline, could not have failed in securing a good result. 
How much more those actually concerned in a representation which 
had every part well filled! The effect upon such of the audience 
as care at all about an English lyric stage must have been very 
encouraging. Here was the performance of a high-class opera, en- 
trusted wholly to English-speaking artists, and able to challenge 
victorious comparison with the same work as given with the means 
and appliances of our Italian houses. If this can be done once, it 
can be done again and again—it can be made the rule, and so 
demonstrate to the ‘most prejudiced believer in foreign excellence 
and native demerit that we are able to set up a lyric stage for 
ourselves. 

Miss Gaylord, an artist of bright intelligence, has much improved 
her Mignon since last she played it in London ; and now it is hard 
to say what the embodiment lacks of that which all agree as neces- 
sary to excellence. The interesting heroine of MM. Carré and 
Barbier—she belongs more to the French dramatists than to Goethe 
—has had some admirable representatives in this country ; witness 
Mdme Christine Nilsson and Mdme Albani, the light of whose 
creations is not likely soon to be eclipsed. But with all due recogni- 
tion of previous efforts, we doubt if the best has presented a Mignon 
of greater pathos and charm than the Mignon of Friday night. Miss 
Gaylord looked the character to more advantage than most of her 
predecessors, and played it with a delicacy of touch and a nice 
gradation of shading which were altogether a surprise. ‘The child’s 
fear of her cruel master ; her instinctive clinging to Wilhelm at first 
purely for the unaccustomed warmth of human sympathy ; the 
dawning of love; and the power of jealousy over an untrained 
nature, were all shown with a refinement of manner and truth of ex- 
pression that cannot be too warmly praised. In Miss Gaylord’s 
singing there was an occasional lack of power, but in the more 
tender and pathetic passages she gave great satisfaction. It suffices 
to indicate, by way of example, her delivery of ‘‘ Knowest thou that 
dear land?” and of the prayer which, in the final scene, Mignon 
recalls from the past of her earliest years. We need scarcely add 
that the young lady’s success with the audience was decided through- 
out. Abundant honours fell also to Miss Georgina Burns, who entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of Filina’s character, and made the conquest 
of Wilhelm by that professional coquette seem not only natural, but 
inevitable. Miss Burns sang always with fluency, rising to absolute 
brilliancy in the polonaise, ‘‘I am Titania,” which had to be repeated. 
On her part, Miss La Rue was a handsome Frederic, and something 
more. By many a touch she showed that the comedy of the scene 
was not lost upon her, while her singing had the merit of neatness 
and point. The Wilhelm of the evening claimed the attention 
which is always the right of a débutant. It will be remembered that 
Mr Barton M’Guckin joined Mr Rosa’s company some months ago, 
but months under a year count little towards making a stage artist. 
Hence it was probably expected that Mr M’Guckin would show 
more or less of the rawness of a novice. But, as a matter of fact, 
the Irish tenor semed quite at home with his work. Signs of ex- 
perience were, of course, wanting. On the other hand, Mr M'Guckin 
carried himself so well and entered so easily into the business of the 
various scenes that his new line of artistic work appeared to be also 
his vocation, in the true meaning of the word. Added to this was 
singing marked by real ability. The famous ‘Adieu, Mignon”— 
one of the most tasteful of French romances—lost nothing in Mr 
M’Guckin’s hands, and was sung twice by general desire, while the 
other important tenor numbers were so given as to suggest that the 
artist possesses genuine dramatic feeling. In short, the début was a 
decided success. Mr Leslie Crotty’s Lothario took a somewhat 
novel form. We have seen Lothario ever pushing himself to the 
front in loud self-assertion, but that of Mr Crotty was self-restrained 
and quiet, obviously bearing the burden of some great sorrow. The 
music of the part proved none the less effective because given with- 
out boisterousness. Mr Lyall’s Laertes, an impersonation finished 
to the last degree, amused the house as much as ever. Yet there 
was no trace of exaggeration in the part, and herein lies the value 
of Mr Lyall’s talent. He knows how to make the most of nature 

without overstepping its bounds. Mr Brooklyn played Antonio, 








and Giarno fell to Mr Betjemann, the Admirable Crichton of the 
company, who is conductor one night, stage villain the next, and 
stage manager always. The chorus did their work well, while the 
orchestra, very ably presided over by Mr Pew, seemed to revel in 
the delicate and delightful orchestration of the French composer. 
There was hardly a fault in its playing which may stand, therefore, 
as representing a general performance of singularly high merit. 

The public’s very old friend, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, occupied the 
stage on Saturday night—how, and with what results, can be 
imagined without word from us, and was repeated on Wednesday 
(in place of The Painter of Antwerp), when Mr Ben Davis made a 
very favourable début as Thaddeus, Balfe’s new opera being post- 
poned till this (Saturday) evening. 

—o— 


MR SIMS REEVES’S CONCERT. 

There was a very large number of people gathered together on 
Tuesday night in St James’s Hall, attracted by the announcement 
that Mr Sims Reeves would appear, and take part in the first of a 
proposed series of concerts of operatic, national, and miscellaneous 
music. The expectations of many were at first chilled by the 
papers distributed through the room, announcing that the great 
singer was “unable entirely to fulfil his duties,” in consequence of 
the recent trying weather. But the confidence of the assembly was 
restored when it was explained that Mr Reeves, in claiming the kind 
indulgence of his patrons and friends, only proposed to omit the first 
song set down for him. When he did appear upon the platform, a 
most enthusiastic demonstration awaited him, and when he had 
sung Bishop’s song, ‘‘ My pretty Jane,” in his own most perfect style, 
the plaudits were repeated again and again, and acknowledged, but 
the encore was not given, as the majority hoped it would have been. 
The extraordinary hold the great artist possesses upon the judg- 
ment and the affections of his countrymen was easily explained by 
his unapproachable vocalization, his power of expression, and the 
grace and artistic polish with which he sings, and which makes 
him the model which younger men may imitate, but can never sur- 
pass. His admirable vocalization was not the only pleasure offered 
on this occasion. There was a programme of unusual variety, 
remarkably well rendered by the talented band of artists associated 
with Mr Reeves. The first part of the programme included a 
selection from Weber’s Der Freischiitz, in which Mdme Marie Roze 
sang the great scena, ‘‘ Softly sighs,” with —_ dramatic power, 
as she did also later in the evening the selected pieces from Sir 
Henry Bishop’s compositions. Miss Spencer Jones, a young lady, a 
comparative stranger to London, exhibited a beautiful, sympathetic 
voice of mezzo-soprano quality and a good style of singing. Mr 
Herbert Reeves, by his excellent and artistic delivery of ‘‘ Sigh no 
more, ladies” (Stevens), delighted his hearers ; and Mr Barrington 
Foote, with Mr Pyatt, contributed greatly to the —— of the 
evening. A novel and distinctive feature was contributed by the 
Anemonic Union, a small band of players upon wind-instruments— 
whence their fanciful titlk—composed of some of the best known 
players in London, namely, Mr Nicholson, flute ; Mr Malsch, oboe ; 
Mr T. E. Mann, horn; and Mr Wotton, bassoon ; the whole body 
being under the direction of Mr Henry Lazarus, perhaps the best, 
certainly the most highly esteemed, performer upon the clarinet. 
These artists, with Mr Sydney Naylor as accompanist hors ligne, 
‘¢discoursed most excellent music,” and helped to make the concert 
additionally noteworthy. Mr Sims Reeves promises for his next 
concert a selection from Macfarren’s opera, Robin Hood, with Mdme 
Sherrington and himself to sing certain of the pieces in that opera, 
which helped its wide and permanent popularity.—Home Journal, 











M1LaN.—Marzagora’s new ballet, Dai-Natha, despite the large 
sums expended on the scenery, dresses, and decorations, and despite 
the cuediess of the corps de ballet, hangs fire somewhat at the Scala. 

Nice.—A Massenet Festival was to be given yesterday at the 
Cercle de la Mediterrannée, when Eve, the overture to Phédre, and 
various smaller works from the same pen were to be performed. 
Massenet had consented to conduct Eve himself. There were to be 
a hundred and thirty executants, the vocal solos being sung by 
Mdme Brunet-Lafleur, MM. Bosquin, and Giraud. There is some 
talk of another Festival, to be devoted to La Tempéte by Duvernoy. 
(Juste ciel! What next ?—Dr Blivge.) 

Crxcinnati.—The prize of 1,000 dollars offered by the Musical 
Festival Association for the best original choral and orchestral com- 
position, to be performed at the Grand Festival next May, has been 
awarded to the setting of the ‘‘ Forty-Sixth Psalm,” by Mr Gilchrist, 
of Philadelphia. The judges were Carl Reinecke, of Leipsic ; Saint- 
Saéns, of Paris; and Theodor Thomas, of New York. The com- 

etition was open to all citizens of the United States, irrespective of 
irthplace, and there were nineteen competitors. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 23. ) 

In this movement * the rapid agitated music of the episodes is 
an expression of horror at the perfidy of the lover, the slow 
entreating music of the main subject is expressive of yearning for 
the renewal of his love ; and the whole is a struggle for mastery 
between the two feelings. Now horror is foremost, now love, and 
yet again love is foremost, but mingled with the tumultuousness 
which horror has brought to it, as in the coda. The episodes 
always end with a half-close, the main subjects always with a 
full; thus suggesting the greater strength of the love than of 
that which disturbs it but yet cannot undo it. 

Mozart’s “ Non temer,” the setting for soprano with pianoforte 
obbligato, which was written, as his private list says, “for Mdlle 
Storace and me,” is a rondo of somewhat extended and free 
form. Both the slow and quick movements are included in the 
plan of one rondo. The slow part contains a principal subject, 
in E flat : 


Ex. 110. 
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an episode, in B flat : 
Ex, 111. 
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followed by the principal subject again, in E flat, and a second 
episode in mixed keys: 
Ex. 112. 
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This closes the slow part with the dominant of E flat, and thus 
brings round the original key, E flat, with a new idea in quick 
time as principal subject and as commencement of the quick 
movement: 
Ex. 113, 
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Following this is a short episode, in B flat: 
Ex, 114, 
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and the second principal subject again. After this is the second 
episode of the quick movement, which is long, with a good deal of 
modulation and many ideas: 
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* Finale of Beethoven's “ Ah pertido.” 
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falling again into the second principal subject. The music follow- 
ing this is chiefly in E flat, and of the nature of coda; its tonic 
pedals, transient modulations to sub-dominant, alternations of 
tonic and dominant chords, and of tonic, dominant, sub-mediant 
and super-tonic, all pointing onwards to the end. 

The quintet in the Magic Flute, between the three ladies, 
Tamino, and Papageno, is a rondo in its key form but not in its 
ideas, either poetical or musical. In point of idea it follows the 
madrigal plan, for each idea is completed before the next is 
touched. ‘This is in harmony with the constant change of ideas 
in the words, which, when said, are not alluded to again in the 
course of the piece, and do not touch any deep emotion which may 
be interpreted as recurring in the minds of the speakers again and 
again. Musical consistency is attained by the rondoform in which the 
keys are laid out; the first idea is in B flat, the second in F, the 
third is in B flat, the fourth goes abroad again, the fifth is B flat, 
and the sixth B flat, as a sort of coda. It will be felt that the 
constant return of the main key joins the different ideas together 
as separate links in a chain, as in far grander style did the single- 
ness of key of the “ Hallelujah Chorus.” The appropriatness of 
thus linking the ideas together is apparent, for though distinct, 
they are of the same tendency, and carry on the events of but 
one situation in the plot. 1st, Papageno sings with locked lips, 
and Tamino pities him : 
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2nd, The three ladies say that this locking of his lips was done for 
his good, and proceed to unlock them, telling him to beware of 
malice and lying: 
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set thee free with wil - ling hands. 
3rd, They give Tamino the magic flute to protect him in danger : 
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4th, Papageno receives a command to go with Tamino to Sarastro, 
and demurs because Sarastro is a tiger : 
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5th, The magic bells are given to Papageno for his protection : 
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Gth, Tamino and Papageno are told of the three spirits who will 
always be at hand to help them: 
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The plan of the keys is carried out to such perfection, in this 
movement, that each separate idea is in complete form of some 
kind ; the first, second, fifth, and sixth are miniature sonatas, the 
third and fourth, rondos, with sometimes a passage to connect 
one idea with the next. By this treatment, the whole is made 
like some statue, of which not only the large outlines, but every 
feature and every detail has been finished with the utmost care 
and minuteness by the master’s hand. 

OLIVERIA PrEscortT. 
(To be continued. ) 





RUSSIAN PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
O Son of Man, by lying tongues adored, 

By murderous hands of slaves with feet red-shod 

In carnage deep as ever Christian trod ; 
Profaned with prayer and sacrifice abhorred 
And incense from the trembling tyrant’s horde, 

Brute worshippers or wielders of the rod, 

Most murderous even of all that call thee God, 
Most treacherous even that ever called thee Lord ; 
Face loved of little children long ago, 

Head hated of the priests and rulers then, 

If thou see this, or hear these hounds of thine 
Run ravening as the Gadarean swine, 
Say, was not this thy Passion, to foreknow 
In thy death’s hour the works of Christian men ? 
Jan. 23, 1882. A. C, SWINBURNE. 











(To the Editor of the ‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

_ Sir, —I am one of many persons who are moved by your denuncia- 
tion of the lawless cruelties perpetrated on the Jews in Russia, and 
the apparent connivance or apathy of the varnished savages who 
misgovern those barbarians. If the latter persist in that course and 
so make that a national crime which might otherwise remain the 
crime of numerous individuals, some great calamity will fall on 
them, or history is a blind guide; and by the same rule you give 
friendly advice when you urge our Government and people to protest 
and wash their hands before God and man of this terrible crime. 
I fear, however, that a mere Government protest will be slighted or 
evaded by Russian mendacity. Fortunately, our nation can speak 
and act by other organs besides our Government, and now is the 
time to show ourselves men, and men whose hearts are horrified at 
the cowardly cruelty of this Tartar tribe to God’s ancient people. 

Let us take a wide view of this situation, since it is so great and 

80 new in our day ; for wholesale persecution of the Jews is not of 
this epoch, but ‘a reversion” to the dark ages. One of the signs 
that — a true Christian from a sham one is that the 
former studies the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures with care and 











reverence, and there learns the debt his heart, soul, and under- 
standing owe to historians, poets, philosophers, prophets, preachers, 
and teachers, some writing Greek, some Hebrew, but every one of 
them Jews ; and also learns to pity and respect the Jewish nation, 
though under a cloud, and to hope for the time when they will 
resume their ancient territory, which is so evidently kept en 

C 


for them. This, the hope of every Christian, is the burning an 
longing desire of many for another reason—because the prophecies 
we receive, though obscure in matters of detail, are clear as day on 
two points: That the Jews are to repossess Palestine, and, indeed, 
to rule from Lebanon to Euphrates ; and that this event is to be the 
first of a great series of changes, leading to a vast improvement in 
the condition of poor suffering mankind and of creation in general. 
Now we have here in prospect a glorious event as sure as that the 
sun will rise to-morrow. The only difference is that the sun will 
rise at a certain hour, and the Jews will occupy Syria and resume 
their national glory at an uncertain day. 

No doubt it is the foible of mankind to assume that an uncertain 
date must be a distant one. But that is unreasonable. Surely it is 
the duty of wise and sober men not to run before the Almighty in 
this thing ; but, on the other hand, to watch precursory signs and 
lend our humble co-operation, should so great a privilege be ac- 
corded to us. This sudden persecution of the Jews in the very 
nation where they are most numerous—may it not be a precursory 
sign and a reminder from Providence that their abiding city is not 
in European Tartary? I almost think some such reminder was 
needed ; for when I was a boy the pious Jews still longed for the 
Holy Land. They prayed, like Daniel, with their windows open 
towards Jerusalem. Yet, now that the broken and impoverished 
Saracen would cede them territory at one-tenth of its agricultural 
and commercial value, a cold indifference seems to have come over 
them. I often wonder at this change of sentiment about 
so great a matter and in so short a period, comparatively speaking, 
and puzzle myself as to the reason. Two solutions occur to me: 1, 
Dispersed in various nations, whose average inhabitants are inferior 
in intelligence and forethought to themselves, they thrive as indi- 
vidual aliens more than they may think so great a multitude of Jews 
would thrive in a land of their own, where blockheads would be 
scarce. 2, They have for centuries contracted their abilities to a 
limited number of peaceful arts and trades; they may distrust 
their power to diversify their abilities, and be suddenly a complete 
nation, with soldiers, sailors, merchants, husbandmen, as well as 
financiers and artists. 

If I should happen to be anywhere near the mark in these sugges- 
tions, let me offer a word in reply to both objections. In the first 
place, they both prove too much, for they would keep the Jews 
dispersed for ever. It is certain, therefore, they will have to be got 
over some day, and therefore the sooner the better. As to objection 
one, it is now proved that sojourning among inferior nations has 
more drawbacks than living at home. True, the Russian yokel has 
for years been selling to the Jews his summer labour in winter, and 
at a heavy discount. But the silly, improvident brute has turned 
like a wild beast upon them, and, outwitted lawfully, has massacred 
them contrary to law ; and truly Solomon had warned them there is 
no animal more dangerous than a fool and a_ brute beast 
without understanding. Besides, they need not evacuate other 
countries in a hurry and before the resources of their own land 
are developed. Dimidium facti qui bene cepit, habet. Palestine 
can be colonized etfectually from Russia alone, where there are 
3,000,000 Jews trembling for life and property ; and the rest would 
follow. As to the second objection. History is a looking-glass at 
our backs. Turn round and look into it with your head as well as 
your eyes, and you shall see the future. Whatever Jews have done 
Jews may do. They are a people of genius, and genius is not con- 
fined by Nature, but by will, by habit, or by accident. To omit to 
try is not to fail. What have this people tried heartily and failed 
in? Warriors, writers, builders, merchants, law-givers, husband- 
men, and supreme in all! 

When they will consent to rise to their destiny I know not, but 
this I do know, that, whenever they do, not excessive calculations, 
but some faith, will be expected from them, as it always has been, 
as a condition of their triumphs, and they will prove equal to the 
occasion, and be great in the arts of peace and war, and their 
enemies melt away before them like snow off adyke. Should they 
seem to require help at starting from any other nation, blessed will 
be the nation that proffers it; and the nation that persecutes 
them will be made an example of in some way or other. There- 
fore, if by any chance this recent outrage should decide the 
Jewish leaders to colonize Palestine from Russia, let us freely 
offer ships, seamen, money—whatever we are asked for. It will be 
a better national investment than Egyptian, Brazilian, or Peruvian 
bonds. Meantime, I implore our divines to separate themselves, 
and all the souls under their charge, in all the churches and chapels 
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of the land, from the crime of those picture-worshipping idolators 
and cowardly murderers, by public disavowal and prayerful humilia- 
tion, since the monsters call themselves Christians.—Yours faith- 
fully, CHARLES READE. 

3, Bloomfield Villas, Uxbridge Road. 

————- 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

These concerts pursue the even tenour of their way, and for some 
little time past have found their interest in presenting to a crowd of 
faithful patrons the masterpieces which become more welcome as 
they are better known. On the last occasion, however, the pro- 
gramme contained an important novelty—to wit, an Ottet in A 
major, for strings, by Mr Svendsen, a Swedish composer whose 
abilities do not now require to be proclaimed as wanting recognition. 
In his very admirable analysis of the ottet, Mr J. W. Davison 
informed the audience that it is one of Mr Svendsen’s earliest 
efforts. Internal evidence speaks loudly in support of this state- 
ment. The work exemplifies what Mr Davison calls the ‘‘ irrepres- 
sible impulse to create something” so characteristic of youthful 
composers nowadays, and hence it has a style, a method, and to 
some extent a form of its own. This would alone serve for interest, 
since the most conservative amateur must look with approval upon 
an ‘irrepressible impulse,” which, while it may create something 
beautiful, is willing to accept the responsibility of an exactly 
opposite effect. Our young musicians do well to give their impulse 
free play when once, as Professor Macfarren lately counselled, they 
have ballasted themselves with knowledge of what the masters did 
before them. Ignorant impulse is worthless. In music it only 
spoils paper, spreads irritation, and gives an opportunity of looking 
foolish to a lot of silly people, who think to show themselves 
wise by acclaiming whatever is new and strange. Mr Svendsen’s 
ottet is not a product of ignorant impulse, but the work of a 
man who knew what he did and why he did it. Hence, for all its 
‘*independence of accepted models,” it deserves respectful con- 
sideration. The opening allegro is, to our mind, much the best 
movement, not because it most nearly approximates to classic form— 
though that is an advantage—but on account of its intrinsic merits 
as an expression of musical thought and an evidence of technical 
skill. It is long, but not diffuse, in the sense that the composer has 
a great deal to say of an irrelevant nature. Indeed we hardly know 
where to find among modern works an example of greater economy 
of theme. Having lighted upon two good subjects, Mr Svendsen 
has here treated them with inexhaustible ingenuity and uniformly 
good effect. He shows what a master of his craft can do in the way 
of exposition, and how little need there is for him to be dragging in 
episode after episode to spin out the required length. Such work 
undoubtedly demands the highest talent—which is why we see so 
little of it—and should the art of doing it vanish in course of the 
growing revulsion against old fashions, true music will receive a 
heavy blow. The harmonic structure of the movement is decidedly 
free, but exceedingly rich, while in dexterous use of the resources fur- 
nished by his eight instruments Mr Svendsen leaves nothing to 
desire. Though marked by great variety, the prevailing character 
of the scherzo is fancifulness carried almost to exaggeration. In a 
scherzo, that which is bizarre finds a natural place, but the force of 
eccentricity can go too far, and we are by no means sure that 
examples are wanting here. It would, however, be rash to speak 
positively after a single hearing. The slow movement is less interest- 
ing and scarcely worthy of the work. Notso the finale, a movement 
constructed upon themes distinctive enough to be suspected of a 
‘*national” origin. Here Mr Svendsen is heard at his best, both 
ear and mind being gratified, the one by pleasant melodies and 
ever-varying harmonic effects, the other by a perception of natural 
development and symmetry. To sum up, the ottet in A is a 
welcome addition to Mr Chappell’s repertory, and will remain, un- 
less we be greatly mistaken, on the ‘‘ active list.” It was capitally 
played by Messrs Straus, Ries, Wiener, Gibson, Hollander, Zerbini, 
Pezze, and Piatti. Another novelty proceeded from the exhaustless 
store of Sebastian Bach, Miss Marie Krebs and Herr Straus intro- 
ducing the old master’s Sonata in C for piano and violin—one of a 
set of six, of which two had previously been heard at these concerts. 
The two allegro movements were played to perfection, and much 
appreciated for their ingenuity and ceaseless flow of melodic figures. 
Miss Krebs’ solos were the Lieder ohne Worte in E major (Book 6) 
and in G major (Book 5), together with the Study in A by the com- 
poser of those beautiful ‘‘songs.” Her playing of the study was a 
masterpiece of execution, the ever-rushing semi-quavers continuing 
without a single fault to the end. No wonder that the audience 
acclaimed so fine an example of real virtuosity. Spohr’s trio in E 
minor (Op. 119) ended the concert, which derived interest also from 
Miss Santley’s very charming singing of songs by Sullivan, Gounod, 
and Schubert, Mr Zerbini ably accompanying.—D. 7’. 








TWO FRENCH TENORS.* 
Duprez AnD RoGeEr. 
II. 
(Continued from page 14. ) 


It was by a strange accident that Roger first came to play Raoul 
in Les Huguenots. That opera was announced in London for Mad. 
Viardot’s benefit. At noon, Mario sent word to say he was hoarse 
and could not appear. The manager entreated Roger to under- 
take the character. But Roger had never played or even rehearsed 
it—though, it is true, he knew the opera by heart, He was aware 
he was staking his future. If he were unsuccessful he jeopardised 
his position at the Paris Grand Opera before he entered on it; if 
he succeeded he should achieve a triumph. He closed his eyes 
like a man going to jump into the water, and—consented. The 
only stipulation he made, that he should sing in French instead of 
Italian, was conceded, and the bold venture was most fortunate. 
The result of the general admiration gained by the extemporised 
Raoul was that Meyerbeer, always hesitating and always seeking, 
resolved on entrusting Roger with the part of John of Leyden in 
Le Prophéte. The colossal work was studied and rehearsed from 
December, 1848, to April, 1849. Roger and Mad. Viardot ob- 
tained in it their greatest triumph. In 1849 Roger visited 
Germany professionally for the first time. He learned his parts 
in German, a feat his countrymen thought impossible. He dis- 
covered he had a talent for foreign languages, and asserted, not 
without good grounds, that every musician with a proper organiza- 
tion must possess the same. He mentions several little expedients 
for helping the learner, and warns the latter above everything not 
to be frightened by the printed characters, “the pointed Gothic 
ends of which are always running into one’s eyes.” The first visit 
to Germany was soon followed by a second, third, and fourth. 
Roger was in raptures with the warm appreciation he found in 
Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, and Hamburgh. He was as pleased 
as a child with any mark offered him of respect and enthusiasm. 
The mania of the Germans for albums, however, was hateful to 
him. In Dresden he received from an unknown—but, naturally, 
female—hand, a nosegay with a long high-flown poem. He took 
the trouble to translate the latter into French. He really turned 
it into very neat verse; then he became a little ashamed of such 
vanity, and at last comforted himself with the charming remark, 
“Mais bah! On n’est pas ténor pour rien ! ” 

In May, 1854, Roger, as Fernand in La Favorite, appeared for 
the last time at the Paris Grand Opera. The diary does not 
clearly explain the cause of his leaving, but, celebrated and spoilt, 
he appears, like so many of his colleagues, to have claimed more 
money and laurels than should fall to the lot of any artist, even 
the best, if permanently engaged. He preferred, at any rate, 
wandering about from theatre to theatre abroad. “Je suis mon 
maitre!” he says with proud satisfaction. 

“ After the Day’s Shooting,” is the inscription at the head of 
the last chapter in the diary. The day’s shooting in question is 
that when his gun unfortunately went off by accident, shattering 
his right arm. He behaved with marvellous firmness and courage 
under the calamity. The maimed limb was amputated, and an 
artificial one had to take its place. A few months only after the 
operation he wrote in his diary, “ Do not let us think any more of 
the lost arm,” and started to fulfil fresh starring engagements in 
Germany. ‘Though possessing only half the proper number of 
arms, and only half a voice, he still delighted his hearers with the 
warmth and delicacy of his singing and the charm of his acting. 
When, at length, the remains of his voice failed him, he devoted 
himself with thorough zealousness to teaching others, and, during 
the ten years he was connected with the Paris Conservatory, 
formed many a sterling singer. Ile was ailing only a short time 
and awaited death with composure. He died in Paris on the 12th 
September, 1879. In him dramatic vocal art lost one of its 
greatest and most amiable masters. 

As a pendant to Roger’s book, though somewhat more slender 
in bulk and purport, we have the autobiography of Duprez. It 
will doubtless be greeted by his numerous admirers as a welcome 
gift. Nevertheless it is very far from possessing the charm of 
Roger’s work, Behind the account of the writer’s joys and 
sorrows, behind the narrative of what he did, and what he did 
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not, do, we do not find so exciting, clever, and cheery an individu- 
ality as Roger’s. Duprez calls his book Souvenirs d@’un Chanteur. 
But what reminiscences can be more important and dearer to a 
singer than those of his theatrical triumphs? So Duprez 
delights in telling them, though with a simple good nature with 
which we cannot be angry. But his Souvenirs will find a full 
response only in the breast of those readers who have themselves 
heard the celebrated tenor and contribute valuable recollections 
of their own. I unfortunately have not been so lucky ; I have 
seen and spoken to, but never heard him, I met him in 1867, 
the year of the Exhibition, at a brilliant party given by August 
Wolff, head of the first piano-manufactory in Paris, when he was 
in vain besieged with requests to sing some trifle or other. The 
hoarseness with which he apologised for his refusal was no empty 
excuse, for the old gentleman was fond of hearing, in a friendly 
circle, his own voice and the applause of the company, both 
echoes, as it were, of former happy days. But he would, he said, 
give us something else in the musically-dramatic line: he would 
exhibit a Marionette Theatre, which, originally conceived and 
carried out for his own children, had gradually obtained an 
astounding celebrity in Paris. In a recess of the saloon, Duprez’s 
son, Léon, and his daughter, that admirable singer, Caroline 
Duprez-Vandenheuvel, set up a little show with scenery and 
three or four movable puppets which they worked very skilfully 
from above by means of strings. Un the evening in question they 
selected the fourth act of Donizetti's Favorite; Fernand and Leonore 
executed the most diverting gestures, strictly in keeping with the 
words, while the brother and sister behind the scenes performed 
their part of the exhibition in a vein of delicate parody. Nothing 
could possibly be more droll; the most jaded faces brightened up 
with merriment, and the most solemn backs were bent with 
laughter. The joke thus carried out with incredible talent, 
though at first represented only among most intimate friends, 
soon got so much talked about, that the Duprez family had to 
perform it before Napoleon III. and his Court. Papa Duprez, 
who had retired even from this smallest of lyric theatres, wit- 
nessesed the entertainment with much satisfaction from his easy 
chair—a short, thick-set man with blackish-grey curly hair, a low 
forehead, and a broad mouth ; an individual so uninteresting and 
homely in appearance, that we should have taken him for a wine- 
shop keeper who had made money, or a cheesemonger. He himself 
told us good humoredly how a celebrated danseuse of the Grand 
Opera called out after him at the general rehearsal of Gud/awme 
Tell: “What! is that the new tenor engaged on such high 
terms instead of Nourrit? A toad like that? Impossible!” I 
myself on first seeing him could hardly believe that so insigni- 
ficant an individual with so thoroughly prosaica face, could, as Raoul, 
Edgar, or Fernand, have completely carried away his public, a 
public, be it remembered, accustomed to an artist of such poetic 
appearance as Nourrit. Yet we know that he did completely 
carry them away. Let us hear what Roger—certainly not a person 
likely to be over-partial—writes of Duprez as Othello, the last year 
Duprez was on the lyric stage (1849): “ This evening, Duprez 
electrified all of us. What boldness! What a great soul! A 
terrible old lion! How he hurls his very entrails into the face 
of the public. What we hear is no longer notes but something 
like the explosion of a human breast crushed beneath the feet of 
an elephant; it is his blood, his own life, which he lavishes to 
extort from the public one of those shouts of applause with which 
the Romans used to greet their dying gladiators. It reminded 
me of a picture of the Spanish torture, frightful and sublime. 
Yes, sublime ! for, despite the inequalities of a voice corroded by 
passion rather than time, he still shows he belongs to a great 
school and finds, even in his shortcomings, the means of preserving 
a grand style. When he has disappeared—the world will hear no 
one like him. I was really amused in the saloon by the art-critics 
and little musicians. They are of opinion that he drags too much, 
that he opens his mouth too much, and Heaven knows what else. 
Suppose he does? It is, at any rate, molten bronze that he pours 
into his widely-extended rhythms, and, if he opens his mouth too 
much, he at least shows us a heart.” 

Gilbert Duprez was born in Paris in 1816. Exhibiting as a 
boy precocious musical aptitude, he was lucky enough to have 
lessons of Choron, the celebrated director of the Institute for 
Religious Music, who received him into his own house and pre- 

& great career for him. This career was, however, not 





destined to be achieved as speedily as was imagined. Gilbert fell 
in love and became involved in all sorts of ideas about marrying ; 
that he might fling them off, he was sent by his father for some 
months to Italy. But the desired result was not attained, and, 
scarcely had the young man returned, than, to enable him to 
marry, he accepted a wretched engagement at the Odéon, where, 
at the time, opera used to be performed. At the age of nineteen, 
he made his first appearance in Rossini’s Barbiere (1825). The 
first criticism (by Charles Meurice) written on him, stated that 
anyone wishing to hear his voice must sit in the prompter’s box, 
and that all who look edat him through their opera-glasses fancied 
at first they must have turned the latter the wrong way. The 
manager was soon afterwards a bankrupt, and Duprez, who had 
married in the interim, was left, with a wife and child, without 
bread. He gave concerts in provincial towns, but they scarcely 
paid their expenses. At last he obtained an engagement at the 
Opéra-Comique. On his losing this position likewise, he went to 
Italy, where, after waiting a long time, he was engaged by 
Merelli for second parts. His wife, also, sang second parts, but 
did not subsequently rise to first ones. The mighty Pasta, as 
prima donna, looked like a giantess by the side of the little tenor. 
This fair and popular artist, whose dramatic talents Duprez rated 
far higher than her vocal proficiency, never had a word of en- 
couragement for the indefatigable young artist. It was in small 
towns such as Como, Varese, and Bergamo, where he was allowed 
to sing first parts, that he began to attract more attention. In 
Bergamo, he became acquainted with Donizetti, who.was helping 
his old master, Simon Mayer, to get up one of his earlier works 
again. This was L’ Amour conjugal, the libretto of which is 
exactly the same as that of Beethoven’s Fidelio. Concerning the 
good Bavarian Italian, Simon Mayer, whom we always 
imagined to be a highly staid personage, we learn from Duprez 
that he came regularly much the worse for liquor to rehearsal 
and that he was faithfully imitated in his virtuous course by the 
other musicians, the result always being a “ spectacle burlesque.” 
( To be continued. ) 








Virnna.—The Philharmonic Concert given on the 14th, at the 
large hall of the Conservatoire of Music offered an unusual attraction. 
For the first time the work of an English composer was to be per- 
formed before the eminently fastidious dilletanti of Vienna. Hans 
Richter, after acclimatizing Wagner’s music in England, has intro- 
duced Mr F. H. Cowen to the Viennese. Indifferent to the rooted 
prejudice—existing here as all over the Continent—that nothing 
really artistic can be produced by an Englishman, Richter put Mr 
Cowen’s ‘‘ Scandinavian Symphony ” before the orchestra of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The custom is to ballot any composition sub- 
mitted to them, and Mr Cowen’s symphony was accepted by a 
unanimous vote, an exceptional case with the music of composers not 
well known to the public of Vienna. The programme consisted of 
the overture of 7'he Bride of Messina, by Schumann, Fuch’s ‘‘Sere- 
nade,” and Mr Cowen’s ‘‘ Scandinavian Symphony.” It was evident 
after the first movement (allegro moderato) that our compatriot had 
won the sympathy of the audience. But when the orchestra had 
ah the molto adagio (‘‘Summer evening on the Fjord,”) Mr 

owen was the object of an ovation, and, led by Hans Richter, was 
called four times before the conductor's desk, personally to acknow- 
ledge the applause. ‘‘ Jt might have been written with a swan’s quill, 
on lace,” said my neighbour, the musical critic of one of the great 
journals of Vienna. It was clear that Mr Cowen had not only 
scored a success, but acomplete triumph. He was again repeatedly 
called before the audience after the last two movements, and when 
the concert was over the whole orchestraapplauded withthepublic. Mr 
Cowen had won the day. The execution, under Richter, was faultless. 

GENERAL BaTAILLE.—The unexpected death of this valiant officer, 
struck down by apoplexy, has painfully affected not only the mili- 
tary world, of which he was so justly considered one of the glories, 
but likewise the amateur and artistic world with which he was 
connected through his wife, one of the greatest artists of the day. 
The deceased, like Generals de Sparre, Millinet, Cambriels, Par- 
mentier, and numerous others, really worshipped music. The 
ovations paid his wife in the drawing-rooms of Paris touched him 
doubly. He liked to listen to her and to hear her applauded. He 
took a great interest, also, in our large musical gatherings, though 
he was not a musician. Affable and kindly towards artists, 
he made real friends in the world of art, where his wife shone 
brightly as much for his sake as her own. A very large number 
atteaded his funeral. Marshal de McMahon headed the representa- 
tives of the army, and Faure those of art.—Le AMénestrel. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DirecrorR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, 1882, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Sextet, in G major, Op. 36, for two violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos (Brahms)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, 
Pezze, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘In questa tomba” (Beethoven)—Miss Spenser Jones ; 
Nocturne, in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2, and Scherzo, in B minor, for pianoforte alone 
(Chopin)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

Part II.—Prelude, Romance, and Scherzo, from Suite, Op. 27, for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Franz Ries), first time—Mdme Norman-Néruda ; 
Song, ‘‘ Adina” (Schubert)—Miss Spenser Jones; Trio, in B flat, Op. 5, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Davenport)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 28, 1882, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme. 

Quintet, in B flat Op. 87, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Men- 
delssohn)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and 
Piatti; Song, ‘Suspicious terrors, vanish” (Handel)—Miss Carlotta Elliot ; 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Miss Emma 
Barnett ; Sonata, in D minor, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Riist) 
—Mdme Norman-Nérnda; Songs, ‘Der lenge Tag” (Halfden Kjerulf), and 
“Die Lerche” (Rubinstein)—Miss Carlotta Elliot ; Serenade Trio, in D major, 
Op. 8, for violin, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven), by desire—Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, MM, Hollander and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epax Rerum.—Yes; but, unfortunately, the infuriate London 
Wagnerites only attend the first performance of Wagner's operas, 
and then tyrannize over the rest of the house. Their despotic 
verdict thus asserted, they leave subsequent performances to their 
inferiors—the public in general, who, perhaps, not quite convinced, 
are forthwith ignominiously anathematized. When will this pom- 
pous twaddle cease? Mr Carl Rosa, after all the labour and money 
he has expended, can hardly be satisfied with one paying house for 
Lohengrin—especially remembering that on Saturday in the same 
week, ‘‘Th’ old Girl,” as Balfe used familiarly to style his Bohemian, 
brought just as crammed a house as that which assembled on the 
first night of Lohengrin—a fuller house than on the second occasion ; 
and again, again, a fuller than on the first night of the Mlying 
Dutchman. Be chesm! : 

Cork Crrizen.—Next week. Please only write on one side of 
the paper. ; 

A Harer or Set Forms.—Ask your grandmother to ask Liszt to 
re-write the overtures to The Caliph of Bagdad and Ma Tante 
Aurore, and see if he can make them better. Ask the Prophet to 
compose a quartet like No. 1 of ‘‘ Papa Haydn,” or No. 1 of ‘‘The 
infantile Mozart.” 

Giascow.—Again too late; but shall appear next week. Re- 
member that the editor is not within a thousand miles of London, 
and that thus a day is lost in transmission. Also take pity on our 
fagged compositors. 

S1r6r.—Cito. 








BIRTH. 
On Jan. 20th, at 5, Blomfield Crescent, Westbourne Terrace, W., 
the wife of MARMADUKE H. St Joun Rosrvson, of a daughter. 








DEATH. 
On Jan. 20th, at 13, Coverdale Road, Shepherd’s Bush, J. H. 
NIGHTINGALE, Esq., late of Liverpool, in his 55th year. 











Down the muddy, noisy street 
Came little pale-face 
Looking wonderful and sweet : 
But her quickly pacing feet 
Took her out of sight so soon, 
At the end of afternoon. 

Aoi. 


And the wretched human river, 

Shivering and shaking, 

With its everlasting fever, 

Towards a sea it dreams of never ! 

And the miserable skies ! 

And the dreary day that dies ! 
Aoi. 


And the branch without a bird, 
Winter or Summer ! 
And the brain that finds no word ! 
And the heart that isn’t heard ! 
And the night about to come! 
And the midnight, dull and dumb ! 

Aoi. 

Polka. 











- 


Mpmx Norman-Nérupa is to play at the Popular Concert on 
Monday. Hoch! 


ALBANI AT Beriin.—On the day before her departure for 
London, the Emperor sent his portrait to Mdme Albani, with his 
autograph underneath, a mark of high and rare consideration on 
his part. 


Mpeg Curistine Nitsson’s husband, M. Rouzaud, has been 
so affected by the financial excitement of the past week, in 
France, that it has been found necessary to remove him to a 
private asylum. He had recently bought a share in a stock- 
broking business, which, however, it is understood, has not been 
injured by the panic.— Daily Telegraph. 











To ApvErTIsERs.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
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Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


HE stream of eloquence flows on from either source; but 
apparently without bringing conviction. We must, 
therefore, entreat our readers to follow the argument with 
us, and, if agreeable, help us now and then with opinions of 
their own. Here are more letters, addressed to the same 
contemporary :— 
Sitr,—The visit of the Royal princes to Manchester has, it may 


be hoped, inaugurated a new era in English music. Hitherto music 
as an art has been practically monopolized by the rich, Here and 
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there sporadic efforts have been made to raise the standard of the 
divine art among the people, but no attempt has been made to 
nationalize it or to render the English what we are told by the best 
of all authorities, Mr Hullah, we are capable of being made—a 
musical people. Again, music occupies amongst the arts of England 
a lower place than its importance demands. Look at her sister, 
Painting ! What institution has Music which can be named in the 
same day with the Royal Academy? What office can it show to 
compare with the chair so any filled by Sir Frederick Leighton? 
Go to Paris, afd all is changed. If painting be represented by the 
Museum of Painting, music has its conservatoire, its Government 
grant, its Government director. Nor is this confined to Paris alone. 
Take Vienna, take Berlin, take Dresden ; in all these cities you will 
find a conservatoire worthy of the nation, and deriving assistance 
from the Government—even in little Stuttgart there will be found a 
conservatoire, an orchestra, an organized system of musical educa- 
tion, aided by Government, and representing, so to speak, the 
people to which it belongs. In England excellent schools exist for 
music; the Royal Academy has a great number of pupils, but its 
funds will not allow of any extended gratis education, and its 
influence may fairly be said to be confined to its former pupils and 
its present teachers. Surely, then, this comparison shames us, 
since England is wealthier, more artistic, and more really musical 
than any other country. All it requires is to have the ball set 
rolling, to be shown how beneficially to do what is wanted, how to 
foster art in the best manner. Abroad, every movement begins 
with the Government. Monsieur the Minister of Agriculture 
teaches farming, and Monsieur the Minister of Arts does likewise 
for painting, &c. Happily, the reverse is the case in England. 
The people move the Government, and not the Government the 
people. For this we have no less than archiepiscopal authority, 
for the Archbishop of York said at Manchester: ‘‘If the 
inhabitants of this country said they thought the time bad 
come when musical education should be carried higher, the 
Government would assist in carrying it higher. We,” added his 
Grace, ‘‘ are the Government of this country, we, the people of this 
country—that is to say, enlightened sober public opinion governs 
this country, and not the Prime Minister and his colleagues alone.” 
And now to the important subject connected with these remarks. A 

lan has been formed for the establishment of a Royal College of 

fusic. Its object is the creation of an institution on a wider and 
more extended basis than any one now existing. It proposes to give 
free education, and in many cases, it is hoped, maintenance, wholly 
or in part, to a number of scholars, the scholars to be in every case 
elected by competition. The Prince of Wales is at its head ; its sup- 
porters number many of the most eminent in music, as well as those 
who command social power. What the Prince of Wales seeks, I 
venture to affirm, is a declaration by the country that it cares for 
music, and will stand by those who have its true interests at heart. 
To elicit such a declaration he proposes to call a meeting, on Feb. 14, 
of representatives from every county and important place in the 
United Kingdom. An opportunity will thus be offered to the 
country to express its opinion on the promotion of music, and all 
persons who wish to extend the best, the purest, the most civilizing 
of arts, should aid in the effort about to be made. 


The resources at the disposition of the Prince of Wales are in 
themselves very great. He is Chairman of the Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851, and the commissioners have under their 
control a site unrivalled for a college which is to educate and main- 
tain a number of young persons. The requisites of such a site are 
space, pure air, and ready access. Space is the great desideratum in 
London, where the price of a square yard of ground is measured by 
the number of sovereigns which would cover that area with 
gold. This space is to be found in the site of the com- 
missioners, and nowhere else. They have the Albert Hall, 
the Horticultural Gardens, and the vacant annexes. Let the 
commissioners for once be generous, Let them grant the corri- 
dors of the Albert Hall for dining rooms, for recreation rooms, 
let them give the gardens for exercise, let them concede a site for 
the additional buildings required by the side of the Conservatoire. 
Grant that this would amount to a gift in value of £20,000 or 
£30,000 ; but how can the site be better applied? Add to this, 
the building so munificently erected by Mr Freake, and we will 
challenge Europe to show a site in a crowded city equal to 
the one here suggested for the college. The means of communi- 
cation are railways present and railways expected, besides the 
ordinary facilities afforded by the spot abutting on all the great 
routes of communication. 

Everything, then, favours this public-spirited effort ; and the one 
thing which will ensure success is cordial su port on every side by 
those who teach, by those who hear, and [ that large mass of 
people who wish to extend throughout the kingdom the influence of 








music. Let all sincere lovers of music pledge themselves to support 
by every effort in their power so grand a movement, and call upon 
all friends to assist us. Away with private interests, away with 
‘‘cliqueism,” away with jealousies. Let all give a vigorous and 
united aid to the generous Prince who presides over the effort, and 
to the gentlemen who have devoted so much time and so much 
labour in promoting an institution from which they can derive no 
advantage but the reflection that to the utmost of their power they 
are serving their country and the beneficent and civilizing art of 
music.—I am, sir, yours &c., 
Trev Unp Fest. 





Sir,—Dr Stainer’s letter affords a striking illustration of the 
unfair way in which the supporters of the proposed college endea- 
vour to hoodwink the public. Dr Stainer confidently asserts the 
superiority of the South Kensington School over the Royal Academy 
of Music, because a group of singers from the former have attained 
to prominent places in public performances ; but he forgot to sa. 
that the Kensington School received the pick of the musical yout 
of the kingdom, who, as such, were admitted to free scholarships. 
I submit that, considering the superior natural musical capabilities 
of the pupils selected by the Kensington School, the wonder is not 
that a few have distinguished themselves, but that the majority 
have failed to achieve anything approaching a prominent position. 
If the Royal Academy had enjoyed advantages similar to those 
hitherte exclusively held by South Kensington, namely, a large 
money endowment extending over five years, the test proposed by 
Dr Stainer would be possible, but up to the present time South 
Kensington has had a monopoly of wealth, whilst the Academy has 
been permitted to exist in decent poverty.—Yours, &c., 

Jan, 13. OBSERVER. 


Sir,—As one of the professors of the National Training School of 
Music, I can speak from my own experience as to the advantages of 
the system upon which that institution was founded. At the com- 
mencement of the school, nearly six years ago, every student was 
admitted through having passed a competitive examination, whereby 
the average standard of talent was necessarily higher than would 
have been the case by any other mode of admission. The scholar- 
ships by which this was effected being dispersed all over the king- 
dom, and being moreover free of expense or unnecessary restrictions 
to the scholar, the advantages they offered were within the reach 
of any one possessing the requisite musical talent. As these 
scholarships were for five years, the students who had gained them 
undertook to serve what might be described as a musical apprentice- 
ship for that period. At the end of the five years, with few exceptions, 
the list of students was the same as when the school commenced its 
labours. In the history of musical education in this country, the 
fact of nearly 100 students, selected by competition, studying to- 
gether during the space of five years, is without parallel. 

The advantages of such a system must at once be evident. When 
the professors of the National School commenced their classes at 
the opening of the institution, they knew that the pupils placed 
under them would remain for certain during the space of several 
years. Hence they were able to unfold the principles of the art to 
those entrusted to their care in a more systematic manner than 
would have been possible had the pupils had the liberty of entering 
for a few terms and leaving when they thought fit. To these causes 
is no doubt due the fact of the school having been so successful in 
adding to the list of well-known artists in the musical world. As 
the system I have described will, in the main, form one of the prin- 
cipal features of the proposed College of Music, it is satisfactory to 
know it has worked so well, and, moreover, justifies the most san- 
guine expectations as to what may be done with the resources that 
a Royal College of Music would have at its command. 

JoHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 

January 14. 





Srr,—Your able correspondent, “An Amateur,” has rendered 
good service to the public by his lucid statement of the facts con- 
nected with the movement for a ‘‘ Royal College of Music.” To-day, 
however, I see an announcement that the committee of the new 
college have arrived at a most important decision, namely, that the 
whole of the education at the Royal College will be free. Now, if 
this be so, I am inclined to think that no existing institution will be 
unfavourably affected by the new scheme. The Royal Academy of 
Music provides for one class of students, Trinity College, London, 
for another, the Guildhall School of Music fora third. All three 
institutions are well attended, and neither has suffered from the suc- 
cess of the other. Therefore, if the proposed Royal College should, 
by the establishment of a system of entirely gratuitous instruc- 
tion to persons of exceptional promise complete the economy of 
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musical education in this hitherto musically-neglected land, much 
of the difficulty naturally experienced by your correspondent, and 
by others with him, would disappear. But the real promoters of 
the embryo college must change their attitude towards existing 
institutions if they would wish to disabuse them of the suspicion 
that the new scheme really means a monopoly for a few professional 
men. When we find one of these promoters speaking of the Royal 
Academy as a mere ‘association of professors,’ we cannot but 
deplore the spirit in which he has advocated the new scheme. 

I await with much interest the further communication of ‘‘ An 
Amateur.” I trust his remarks will have the effect of promoting a 
little more kindliness and unity of feeling in the musical world, as 
well as a better understanding between already existing corporations. 
Such a result, sir, would be greatly beneficial, not only to the 
musical profession, but also to many 

ANOTHER AMATEUR. 
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TAMBLICHUS.—Well ? 
Democritus.—Well ? 
Tampiicuus,—We have got thus far. 
Democritus.—Cancriz’ans. 
IamBLicuus.—You’re a sceptic. 
Democritus. —Zl en faut. 


Now let us go further. 


[Exeunt severally. 





| Allegorical. 


I see an ugly, sallow, haggard face | 
Craned forth, stock-still and speechless,—into gloom, 
For nothing now ts left to it for eyes 

( Thine are so infinitely beautiful) 

But two things shrivelled up. The woman's blind ; 

And sits upon the chilly stone and begs ; 

And suckles a baby (what strange destiny) ,; 

And holds, in the hand left free, the (ittle can 

Fur passers-by to drop ther pennies in. 

Money gets food, and food brings milk to the breast. 
That woman, then, is ike a poet I know: 

That child, a poem written from his heart : 

And Charity is Thou, O mine adored. 





Polkaw. 





Robert Stcepel, brother to Helen Stcepel (Mrs Vincent Wallace), 
having returned to America, after an absence of about eight years, 
is now conductor at Daly’s Theatre, New York. 

Only two new —— will be given this Carnival season in Italy : 
Bianca di Cervia, by Smareglia, at the Scala, Milan, and La Contessa 
di Chatillon, by Nicola Massa, at Reggio (Emilia). 

DRESDEN.-—A new opera, Hagbar und Signe, music by Mihalovich, 
book by Dr Adolf Stern, is in ra at the Theatre Royal. 
The composer, Edmund von Mihalovich, a Sclavonian by birth, 
studied in 1864 under Hauptmann at Leipsic, and then under Hans 
von Biilow at Munich. Compositions from his pen have already 


been performed on various occasions, 


LOHENGRIN NOT IN PARIS. 


The following is translated from a Berlin art-paper of high 
consideration :— 

‘‘The projected performances of Lohengrin at the Théatre des 
Nations, Paris, will not be held. The Intendant of the Theatres 
Royal, Munich, has refused the three artists selected” (The couple, 
Vogl and Reichmann), ‘‘ the leave of absence solicited, and Antony 
Neumann has not been able to find others capable of replacing them. 
The most interesting feature in the matter was the difficulty expe- 
rienced in getting them to renounce the idea of going to Paris to 
play in a German piece. Advice has been received from high per- 
sonages. Even Prince von Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador in 
Paris, has declared himself unable to prevent a disturbance and 
protect the artists against a theatrical cabal.” 

To the foregoing sensible remarks, the fiercest and most polemic 
of Paris musical hebdomadals retorts, fiercely and polemically :— 

‘‘This news, which all the daily press of Paris has reproduced, 
does not require any comment. It is evident that the Germans of 
Munich appreciated the situation better than Herr Neumann and 
the French Wagnerites. We beg to offer our very best compliments 
to the said worthy Germans of Munich who, in this case, have 
shown themselves more reasonable than the Germans of Paris, which, 
by the way, was not enormously difficult, judging by what has 
taken place for some years.” 


[Quels enfuns de la patrie /—Dr Blidge. ] 


——_() —_- 


CONCERT. 

Mr Aguilar, at his third and last recital on (Jan. 18), layed 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Album Sonata” in A flat, dedicated toa ‘‘ Frau v. W.” 
This piece is a curiosity of its kind, Wagner affecting to despise 
the pianoforte as a conveyer of musical ideas. Mr Aguilar also 
introduced three dance movements from Sacchini’s opera, Le Cid, 
(given at Versailles and Paris, 1783-84), his own sonata in A minor 
and several “fugitive pieces ” which greatly pleased the audience. 


—————— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Giovcester.—Mrs Ellicott, wife of the Bishop of Gloucester, is 
known as a patroness of art, and a distinguished vocalist at the 
classical concerts of Cambridge ; for Cambridge, unlike Oxford, cul- 
tivates music con amore. The ‘‘Gloucestershire Philharmonic 
Society” was founded by Mrs Ellicott, and at the first concert of 
the season, held at the Shire Hall, Gloucester, on Jan. 17th, the 
Bishop’s lady sang two charming German Lieder, composed by her 
accomplished daughter, Miss Ellicott, both of which, but for the 
lateness of the hour, would have been repeated. Miss Ellicott also 
sustained the leading soprano part in Sir Julius Benedict’s cantata, 
St Cecilia, which occupied the first part of the concert. Sir Julius 
conducted, and his reception by the good Gloucester folks may be 
reported as enthusiastic. Mr A. Barnett led the band, and Mr C. 
H. Lloyd officiated as organist and conductor of the second part of 
the concert. Miss Ellicott sang the trying music of St Cecilia so 
well as thoroughly to satisfy a critical audience. Excerpts 
from Lohengrin tested the quality of a capital band. The Hall, 
well known to visitors at the Triennial Festival, was crammed. 
—Communicated. 








BERLIN.—W. Taubert, Royal Prussian Oberkapellmeister, who has 
acted since Hitzig’s death as Vice-President of the Royal Academy, 
has been appointed President of that institution.—Mdlle Tagliana, 
whose engagement expired on the 31st December, has consented to 
remain at the Royal Operahouse till the Ist April. Pauline Lucca 
will fulfil an engagement in April at the same theatre.—Johann 
Strauss has been here, superintending the :ehearsals of his new 
buffo opera, Der lustige Krieg.—There is a report that Marianne 
Brandt, the favourite contralto, intends throwing up her engage- 
ment at the Royal Operahouse. Commenting on this report, the 
Neue Berliner Musikzeitung remarks: ‘‘Let us hope it may not be 
true, for, if it were, the Royal Opera would lose one of its most 
distinguished members. With the dearth of contraltos now existin 
on the German stage, the loss of Marianne Brandt, whose origina 
impersonations of Leah, Ortrud, Fides, Amneris, &c., cannot be 
excelled, would be irreparable.”—The Victoria Theatre reverts to 
Herr Emil Hahn, the present manager, Herr Ernst, having exhausted 
his resources. Herr Habn intends opening his season with Italian 





opera at the commencement of February. 
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SOUVENIRS D’UN MUSICIEN. 
PANSERON. 


Dr Biipce—Sir,—You probably knew in Paris the late Panseron, 
Professor at the Conservatoire, who was so celebrated for his famous 
“¢ Vocalises ” as for the smallnes of his nose. One day Heinrich 
Heine said to him—‘‘ My dear friend, how I envy you?” ‘*Why?” 
—(Parceque Votre femme ne peut pas Vous mener par le nez Vous 
n’en avez pas !)—(Try dear Dr to translate, I find it impossible !) 

This very Panseron met a few days afterwards Rossini, who was 
an intimate friend of his, since his sojourn as a ‘‘Grand Prix de 
Rome,” where both lived togheter. Rossini who had just finished 
the revised edition of his Stabat Mater for the publisher Troupenas 
and was very tired of having scored more than 400 pages in a few 
days said to him: “ How much I envy you ?—‘‘ Tu quoque Brutus, 
You also my friend You envy me for the smallness of my nose ? 
No, dear Panseron, but for the smallness of your Compositions, You 
are never obliged to turn the page! (Tu nes jamais obligé de tourner 
la page?) Allusion to the then famous Romanze-Composer Panseron’s 
little Songs, published on one Sheet (of two open pages as used by 
the french publishers in that Time. 

-anseron was also very amusing when after a good dinner having 
eaten well and drunk séill better he related to his friends (one of 
whom I had the honour of being) he related his famous anecdotes of 
which the following is a Specimen. 

‘My friend Meissonier, who as You all know, Gentlemen (is so 
great it’s the SMALL) one day received the visit of the Menager of a 
provincial theatre, who came to ask him the price of a Scene-paint- 
ing, a new background for the Lac des Fées by Auber which he 
intended to have mounted (Not Auber, but the Lac des Fées, dear 
Dr). Meissonier surprised at the simplicity of the provincial Menager 
reflected a moment and asked him ‘‘ How many yards of scene- 
painting do you want for the Theatre of Angers?” Well, 180 or 
185 yards will be sufficient. Meissonier took out his pocket- book 
and became absorbed in a complicated arithmetical calculation, then 
turning to the good man, slily said to him: Sir, as I charge from 
80 to 100,000 fres. one foot of my painting You will have to pay me 
the Bagatelle of 122,361,960 fres.! (Don’t trouble your learned 
head, dear Dr, it makes in figures : One huncdert twenty tree millions 
Sree hundert sixdy one fausend 9 hundert 60 fres. allhogeter ! 

The poor manager in a fright ran away as fast as his legs could 
carry hin—He is running still. M L B—n. 

[There was a frontispiece to an edition of Panseron’s chansons, 
in which his portrait was surrounded and mixed up, any how, 
with their various titles. This was in the foyer of the late Opera- 
house. Looking at the frontispiece, I said to Berlioz—“ Hein /— 
voila Panseron sauté dans ses propres euvres.” Berlioz smiled, as 
always—grimly, (I. C. B. was hardly born then; it was in the 
winter of 1847). Vivier, chuckling as he was wont to chuckle, 
when a right-minded son of the people, told it to Auber, who was 
talking to Arethusa Natalie, with whom he liked to talk, dear old 
boy (he was an old boy then—of 65), who smiled serenely (as he 
was wont to smile). But none of them caught the gist (yest) of 
it until Auber told Rossini, who promptly said—* Ah !—oui— 
co Blidge farceur s’il en fut.”,—Dr Blige. 





—o0—_—. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


If it were not for the enterprise and perseverance of Mr Carl Rosa, 
“operas in English’ might at the present day be but a recollection 
andadream. Satisfied that the public will patronize meritorious 
performances, this gentleman has created (more particularly in the 
provinces) a taste for operatic music in our own language, and at- 
tracted an audience in every place he has visited. It used to be a 
bye-word that Manchester loved music but Liverpool only patronized 
it, and I don’t think that later years have seen much increased en- 
thusiasm, but Mr Carl Rosa can always depend upon having crowded 
houses there, and, indeed, the box sheet is filled before the evening 
arrives. I have personal experience of the attendances at concerts 
at St. George’s Hall, and have been present at a Saturday afternoon’s 
organ recital by Mr W. T’. Best, when out of a scanty audience no 
less than nine visitors were fast asleep, but a hearty welcome is 
given the London Opera Company in most provincial towns. This 
success has been the result of years of conscientious work meriting a 
recognition in the metropolis, and whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, I emphatically assert that operas in English will have their 

Tmanent home in London, and that before long. The experiment has 

n tried at the Opera Comique and at the Savoy, and it will be fol- 
lowed sooner or later in a higher branch of art at another house. The 
attempt has only to be made efficiently and the chances are not 
remote, It has been the fashion of late years to speak of English 








opera as a total failure, but success attended Mr Bunn at Drury 
Lane, when he merited it. Mr Maddox realized a fortune by operas 
in English. Jullien was hopelessly involved before he took Drury 
Lane, and English opera is not to be blamed for losses resulting from 
speculations in other quarters. Even Mr Harrison, though he ended 
life a ruined man, made money as long as he contented himself with 
small houses and moderate companies. To speak of such attempts 
as that of the Limited Opera Company at Covent Garden is simply 
to record the fact that the expenses were greater than full houses 
could make profitable; but at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere 
English opera has received its fair share of patronage. I hope, at 
no distant day, to be able to record the permanent establishment of 
a house devoted to opera in our own language, and if Mr Carl Rosa 
is at the head of such an undertaking, so much the better for the 
public, who will have no cause to find fault either with the prin- 
cipals, the orchestra, or the production.—PHosrHor ( Brighton 
Guardian. ) 
—S 


THE GUILDHALL ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


No hearer of the performance given by the above society in the 
Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House last Saturday afternoon, 
could have any reasonable doubt left in his mind as to the actual 
cause of the sudden rise and spread of the laudable institution 
sprung into life under the splendid patronage of the City, and called 
‘*The Guildhall School of Music.” To those with an intimate 
knowledge of amateur struggles and amateur studies, the interpre- 
tation of works such as the Hroica Symphony, and Mendelssohn's 
overture (Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage), by the 100 amateurs 
trained and directed by Mr Weist Hill, seemed little short of a 
miracle. The Guildhall amateur orchestra is unlike other orchestras 
that are composed of paid players. While lacking the routine and habit 
upon which salaried, and oftentimes badly remunerated, professionals 
come to depend—players whose love for art has been not seldom 
killed by the actual unkindness to them of the mistress they adopted 
—these executants, who work and exhibit their work with equal 
enthusiasm, endue whatever they undertake with a fervour, a pas- 
sionate strength which rouses and satisfies the hearer as no effort of 
the jaded and worn-out could possibly do. In tone they could 
vie with even the much to be regretted orchestra of the Alexandra 
Palace; probably because each man plays as he has been told to play, 
and, because, in most cases, the instruments are of a better quality 
than those ordinarily used in orchestras. ‘Tone and enthusiasm are 
explicable. But the unity, the nicety of effect, the spontaneity of 
the sudden chords are matters inexplicable. How these effects came 
about, Mr Weist Hill would doubtless be as unable to explain as the 
critic is unable to guess. For no one is more astonished at a work 
of inspiration than its progenitor. 

Reflecting that the society is in its infancy, it may be confidently 
predicted that the time is not far distant when admission to the 
city concerts will be as eagerly sought for by ardent amateurs (and 
as unattainable) as were the tickets for the famous concerts of the 
late eccentric Nicois, who kept an orchestra on his premises. As 
it is, the audience, composed of the privileged invited, is too large 
for the limited space. 

After the symphony (1st movement) and Mendelssohn’s overture, 
the orchestra distinguished itself in a largo (Handel), a gavotte by 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, and the delicate ‘‘Sérénade de Mandolins” 
(Desormes). Miss Marie Schumann, a young violinist for whom a 
bright artistic future may be safely predicted, played the violin con- 
certo of Mendelssohn, particularly distinguishing herself in the slow 
movement, Young, and of an extremely delicate physique, patience 
will be needed for her executive development, and she should be 
cautioned against the overstudy which defeats its own object—the 
overstudy which has wrecked many a gifted artist. 

The vocal portion of the programme was satisfactorily supplied 
by the Misses Isabelle Stone and Ellen Marchant, and the Messrs 
Chilley, Henderson, Blower, and Pierpoint. Mr Henry Blower has 
a magnificent bass voice, and his delivery of ‘‘O ruddier than the 
cherry” was worthy of an experienced artist. In the song ‘‘ Phyllis 
is my only joy,” Mr Dalgetty Henderson delighted the audience with 
as sweet and sympathetic a vocal organ as they perhaps have ever 
heard. Little more need be said, except that soloists shared with 
the orchestra in inducing the impression that there is a stronger, 
more vigorous life in the city music than anywhere else in the 
amateur world of musical London. Time will prove. ASTUR. 








Smetana’s stringed quartet, ‘‘ Aus meinem Leben,” received with 
favour’ af the Musicians’ Association, Magdeburgh, will shortly be 
given by the Musicians’ Union, Dresden. 
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CHERUBINI* 
Ilis Lire, H1s WorKS, AND THE PART PLAYED BY HIM IN ART. 


While certain musicians become greater after their death, and 
assume in the estimation of their compatriots a place refused 
them during their lifetime—and of this we have a striking and 
recent proof in the person of Berlioz, and in the prodigious 
re-action which has taken place in his favour during the last ten 
years—others, on the contrary, find themselves the objects of 
inexplicable neglect and oblivion, which the grandeur of their 
works, the power of their genius, and the great part they once 
played is incapable of conjuring. Many instances might be cited 
of this injustice of fate. One of the most prominent is indisputably 
that furnished by Cherubini whose influence was, for half a cen- 
tury, so powerful and so legitimate on French art ; who enjoyed 
till his death such high renown, and yet whose works are at the 
present day so disdained in the countries where they first saw the 
light, that, whether it be from the theatre, the church, or the 
concert-room, they have disappeared in the most complete and 
absolute manner. 

Singular fact! The memory of Cherubini, still deep-rooted 
and radiant in Germany and England, where he appeared only at 
rare intervals of short duration, has almost died out in his real 
native land, Italy, and in his adopted country, France, which 
latter witnessed the most brilliant and longest portion of his 
career. And while his two greatest dramatic works, Médée and 
Les deux Journées, have never ceased to be stock pieces of the 
great theatres in Germany, and of the Italian operahouses in 
London; while his finest sacred compositions are performed every 
year in the countries on the other side of the Rhine and on the 
other side of the Straits of Dover, France seems to have for- 
gotten the very name of the eminent master, on whom she once 
showered glory with full hands. Ina country where Cherubini 
held a sort of artistic regal sway, where his great natural powers 
took their highest flights, and where for twenty years he was at 
the head of a musical school which is the first in the world, his 
genius is unappreciated to such an extent that not one of our 
theatres performs any of his virile masterpieces, and there is not 
one of our temples the roof of which resounds with the noble 
strains of his sacred music. This is far from all: the Society of 
the Conservatory Concerts, which ought to keep up the reverence 
of such a reputation, which ought jealously to preserve the 
memory of the great artist, by whom it was at the beginning so 
powerfully assisted, and which ought not, moreover, to forget the 
lustre that for so long, thanks to his skilful guidance, he cast on 
the school of which it is proud to bear the name—this very 
Society appears deliberately to neglect the works of one to whom 
it partly owes its existence, since it was he who obtained for it 
the use of the room where, for more than half a century, it holds 
its incomparable gatherings. 

The moment appears to have arrived for rising up against such 
regrettable indifference, for repairing so flagrant a denial of jus- 
tice, for once more bringing forward a noble physiognomy, too 
soon overtaken by unmerited oblivion. Such is the aim of the 
present essay. Cherubini now belongs to history, and history is 
bound to avenge him for the silence which has gathered round his 
name, as well as for the small account in which his works seem to 
be held. This great artist has, it is true, been, on various 
occasions, in France, Germany, England, and Italy, the subject of 
a certain number of biographical essays, but most of them have 
been very cursory and brief, and all of them incomplete, so that, 
despite the real interest to be derived from some of them, they do 
not harmonize with the importance belonging to the life and 
career of the master whose manly form they were meant to endow 
with new life. One only of the publications concerning Cherubini, 
that of Mr Edward Bellasis,t is conceived in proportions which 
render the frame worthy of the portrait. But it came out in 
I’ngland, and the reader will experience no difficulty in believing 
that it must be very imperfect, despite the research and care it 
displays on the part of the author. It will, indeed, easily be con- 
ceived that a complete biographical study of the author of Medée 
and Lodviska could not possibly be produced except in France, 
because it was there the composer accomplished his militant 





* By Arthur Pougin. From the Ménestrel. 
+ Cherubini; Memorials illustrative of his Life. By Edward Bellasis. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1874; 8vo. 





career, and there that he achieved his genuine successes, and 
that, consequently, it was only there that the elements necessary 
for reconstructing his artistic existence could be found and 
collected. 

In the series of articles—which, if possessing no other recom- 
mendation, is very complete—now offered to the public, I have en- 
deavoured to render Cherubini more intimately known, to trace his 
life with a greater number of details than has ever beén done 
before, to increase the respect due to an austere life entirely 
devoted to labour and honour, as well as to a collection of works 
meriting both sympathy and admiration. Patient research has 
enabled me to bring to light a number of facts previously un- 
known, while important unpublished documents, and highly 
interesting letters, kindly communicated by the family, have put 
it in my power to bring a greater amount of certainty to various 
phases in the Master’s career. It was not, I confess, without 
some apprehension that I undertook so difficult a task—that I 
endeavoured, by disposing of various ridigulous legends, to revive 
the physiognomy of a great artist, of whom Italy and France 
are justly proud. But I have reason to hope that the kindness, 
which never failed to encourage me in my preceding labours, 
will be extended to me on this occasion likewise. It is this kind- 
ness that I invoke, at the outset of my narrative, which, I trust, 
by the way, will not fail to offer some interesting details con- 
nected with the general history of music in France. 


I, 


Cherubini’s Birth. Indecision and Obscurity respecting tt.— First 
Studies with his Father.—He is then placed under the direction 
of several distinguished masters: the two Felici, Pietro Bizzrri, 
and Giuseppe Castrucci—Empiricism and Barbarism of the 
Methods of Musical Instruction at that Period in Italy. Juve- 
nile Compositions of Cherubini. Their Success—The Patron- 
age of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany enables the young Artist to 
enter for Improvement Sarti’s School at Bologna, whither he goes 
accordingly. 

In the very centre and heart of Florence, not far from the 
Cathedral Square, there is a small street called the Via Fiesolana; 
on a house of modest appearance, now numbered 22 in this street, 
the following inscription may be read: 

HERE WAS BORN ON THE XIV SEPTEMBER MDCCLX 
LUIGI CHERUBINI 
WHO FAMOUS IN THE SCIENCE OF HARMONY 
CREATOR OF SUBLIME RELIGIOUS MELODIES 
REFORMED EVERY KIND OF MUSICAL STYLE 
AND IN THE REGIONS OF ART 
PRESERVED INTACT AMONG FOREIGNERS THE GLORY 
OF ITALIAN SUPREMACY.* 


It was in Florence, the cradle ofjthe Italian Renaissance, which 
the memory of Michael Angelo and so many other incomparable 
artists still envelops as if in a luminous cloud ; it was in the noble 
city which makes those who have been fortunate enough to 
behold it once only regret that they cannot look upon it always ; 
it was in this city, valiant, intelligent, and magnificent among all 
cities, that Cherubini was born. But, strange to say, it is not 
very long that people have agreed (if, indeed, they have done so 
definitively even now) as to the exact ard precise date. The 
Italians, as we see, make it the 14th September, 1760, but for a 
considerable period it was, through Cherubini himself, believed to 
be the 8th September. The two Italians who have more particu- 
larly devoted their attention to their celebrated fellow country- 





* The little Via Fiesolana, lying nearly equi-distant from the Piazza 
d’Azeglio on the right and the Piazza Sancta Maria Nuova on the left, runs 
from the Via Pietra Piana to the Via de’ Pilastri. Florence has bestowed 
the name of Cherubini on another street, situated at the southern extremity 
of the town, not far from the Piazza Cavour and the Barriera del Ponte 
Rosso. This street extends from the Via Michele to the Viale (Avenue) 
Principe Amedeo. These streets are not all that his native town has con- 
secrated to the illustrious master, to whom it feels proud of having given birth. 
In 1869 a monument was erected in the beautiful church of Santa Croce to 
the memory of the composer of Médée, Les Deua Journées, and Lodoiska, 
Of handsome appearance and considerable size, it is the work of a highly 
distinguished artist, Sig. Fantacchiotti, and is near the Bardi Chapel. I 
must not forget to say that the house in which Cherubini was born, and 
which is now No, 22 of the Via Fiesolana, was, in 1842, when he died, No. 
6886, 
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man, Luigi Picchianti,* in the first place, and afterwards M. 
Baldassare Gamucci,t have reproached the French biographers, 
their predecessors, for choosing the latter date, and for the reason 
assigned by them for so doing. In their Dictionnaire historique 
des Musiciens, Choron and Fayolle state that Cherubini was born 
on the 8th September. So do Raoul Rochette, Miel, and Denne- 
Baron, in their notices of him, and the two latter, when stating 
that he was not baptized before the 15th, affirm, as a justification 
for the delay, that the ceremony was postponed from prudential 
considerations suggested by the extremely delicate state of the 
child when he came into the world and his parents’ fear that they 
should not be able to rear him. Now, if the French biographers 
have committed an error, I must state in my turn that, as I have 
just said, the error is due to Cherubini himself. Fétis asserts, in 
his Biographie universelle des Musiciens, that Choron and Fayolle’s 
notice was based on a communication from Cherubini himself, 
who, there can be no doubt, believed for a very long period that 
he was born on the 8th September. Among the papers obligingly 
placed at my disposal by the composer's relatives to assist me 
in my present task are two manuscript notes about him: the 
first, written by him in his memorandum-book has, it is true, the 
date of September 14th, but it is easy to see that this date was 
written after a former one had been erased by scratching; the 
second dictated by Cherubini to his Secretary (Notice biographique 
sur M. Cherubini, écrite sous sa dictée par M. de Beauchesne, son 
secrétaire, en 1831) admits of no misinterpretation. It commences 
with the words: “Cherubini (Louis Charles Zenobi Salvador 
Marie) musical composer, was born at Florence (Tuscany) on the 
8th September, 1760.” The number 8 was subsequently scratched 
out but not effaced, and the number 14 substituted in the space 
above it. This is not all; the notice continues thus: “ He was 
so weak when he came into the world that his life was 
despaired of; but his condition improved in a few days and 
rendered it possible for him to be baptized on the 14th 
September of the same year in the church of St John, 
where the General Baptistery is, opposite the Cathedral.” 
We see how very precise this is. It proves, too, that down to 
the year 1831, when he dictated the Notice, that is, when he was 
actually seventy-one, Cherubini believed that the 8th September 
was the date of his birth. By what fact, in what manner, and 
when was he undeceived and led to adopt the 14th as the proper 
date ? I have been unable to find the slightest thing bearing on 
this in his papers. At all events, it now seems clearly proved 
that the 14th is the correct date, and the evidence published on 
this important point by Luigi Picchianti, and M. Baldassare 
Gamucci searcely leave any room for doubt. 
(To be continued. ) 





* Notizie sulla Vita e sulle Opere di Luigi Cherubini, raccolta da Luigi 
Piechianti, Milano, Ricordi, 1848 ; 8vo, 80pp. 

t Intorno alla Vita ed alle Opere di Luigi Cherubini, Fiorentino, ed 
al Monumento ad esso innalzato in Santa Croce, Cenni di Baldassare Gamucci, 
—Firenze, Barbera, 1869; 8vo, 60pp, 

* T confess, however, that as regards myself the matter is not absolutely 
certain. It is true that Picchianti and M. Gamucci have each published an 
attestation derived from the baptismal registers of Santa Maria del Fiore, but 
this double attestation, while giving the 15th of September as the date of the 
baptism—about which there cannot be any doubt—appears to fix on the 
14th as the date of the birth only by natural induction, and the general 
custom which requires children to be baptised on the day they are born or 
the day after. Now the tradition so clearly set afloat by Cherubini himself 
and preserved by him in the notice dictated to de Beauchesne, can hardly 
have sprung up spontaneously in his mind; it must have been based on 
family report—on the assertion of his father, or something of the kind—and 
I cannot help asking myself why and how it was that Cherubini subsequently 
abandoned it. I will, however, cite here, as documentary evidence and in 
the original version, the attestation published by M. Baldassare Gamucei : 

Opera di Santa Maria del Fiore, 
Firenze, li 30, Giugno, 1869. 

Fede per me Ministro nell’ Uffizio dell’ opera suddetta qualmente in 
Registri dei Battezzati nell’ Insigne Basilica di San Giovan Battista di 
questo citta che si conservano in questo Uffizio; apparisce essere stato battez- 
2ato a quel Fonte il di 15 Settembre millesette centososs essanta un Bambino 
Jiglio det Sincre Bartolommeo (figlio) di Marco Cherubini, e della Signora 
Verdiani (figlia), di Filippo Bost, nato il di di 14 Settembre, dello 1760, al 
primo minuto della mattina nel Popolo di San Pier Maggiore, a chi sono 
stati imposti i nomi di Luigi Carlo Zanobi Salvadore Maria. 

Ii Ministro, L, Bocct, 





BURNS’ NIGHT AT ST JAMES’S HALL. 


The annual Burns’ Birthday Concert at St James’s Hall, on Wed- 
nesday night, was a comparative success, under the circumstances. 
As the hour approached for “ the gathering of the clans” so dense 
was the fog, total eclipse seemed to predict total failure. Omni- 
buses, cabs, and broughams, in the suburbs, were not to be had for 
love or money; but, one way or another, the enthusiastic 
Northerners found their way to St James’s Hall through the thick 
darkness. <A noticeable feature of the ‘‘canny Scot” is, it seems, 
that he comes money in hand—the exact money—whereas upon the 
ordinary Ballad Concert nights much gold is presented, and, as a 
consequence, much time is occupied in giving change. On Wednes- 
day, we are assured, only one sovereign was presented! That may, 
however, be accounted for upon this especial occasion. Thick as 
was the fog, the countrymen of Burns no doubt refused to find in it 
both ‘‘ meat and drink,” so, possibly, changed their gold on the way 
for sundry wee draps 0’ “Scotch.” One thing is certain, the audi- 
ence was in good ‘‘speevits”. Encores and re-calls were, as usual, the 
order of the night. ‘‘I cannot sing the old songs” is never dreamt 
of upon such occasions. Mdme Patey sang, as upon many previous 
Scotch nights, ‘The land o’ the leal” and ‘‘Scots wha hae” (the 
same melody, by the way, differently barred), and, in response to 
enthusiastic encores, ‘‘My boy Tammie” and ‘The Laird o’ 
Cockpen.” Mdme Sterling deserves credit for having added 
one more to her accustomed Scotch ditties in ‘‘ We’re a’ noddin’,” 
and so well was it rendered that, in response to hearty applause, 
she gave ‘‘Here’s to the year that’s awa’.” She was 
no less successful in ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,’ which was 
encored as a matter of course, when Sir Walter Scott’s lullaby, 
‘‘Hush thee, my baby,” was given. A welcome addition to the 
artists on the ‘‘ Burns night” was our popular favourite, Miss Mary 
Davies. Surpassingly beautiful was her rendering of ‘‘ And ye 
shall walk in silk attire” (encored and repeated) and “Robin 
Adair” (followed by “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye”). This artist was 
equally successful in ‘‘ Duncan Gray,” which she was called upon 
to sing again. The rising contralto, Miss Hope Glenn, was no less 
fortunate in “ Logie o’ Buchan,” and in the duet, ‘‘O wert thou in 
the cauld blast,” with Miss Santley, and ‘‘Ye banks and braes” was 
so sweetly rendered by the latter lady as to be re-demanded. Miss 
Santley also created a very favourable impression in ‘‘ Jock 0’ 
Hazeldean.” How well Mr Edward Lloyd can sing ‘‘ Mary Mori- 
son,” ‘‘Oh, open the door,” and ‘‘O’ a’ the airts the wind can 
blaw,” every amateur knows. The same may also be said of 
Mr Frank Boyle in ‘‘ Highland Mary.” Mr Boyle was deservedly 
re-called for his faithful rendering of ‘‘ Afton Water.” To Mr 
Barrington Foote was allotted ‘‘Bonnie Dundee,” ‘‘Gae bring to 
me a pint o’ wine,” and ‘‘Green grow the rashes, O,” in all of 
which Mr Foote was so successful as to be called upon to repeat 
them. It only remains to mention the South London Choral Associa- 
tion under Mr L. C. Venables. Various popular part-songs were 
given by the choir in a spirited and expressive manner, more 
especially ‘‘John Grumlie,” which was re-demanded. Mr Sidney 
Naylor was the conductor. 

a Qa 
A GRIEVOUS PLAINT. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Brighton Guardian.” 

Dear S1r,—Although it is undoubtedly the first duty of every 
newspaper proprietor to support those places of amusement esta- 
blished in their own locality, F ps: some account of the proceedings of 
our Metropolitan theatres, and other places of entertainment, is very 
interesting even to those living away from London. Your contribu- 
tor, ‘* Scribbler,” has called attention to the invariable correctness 
of the local critic in his reviews of passing musical and theatrical 
events, and I have no doubt that the managers of such places of 
amusement give him every opportunity of judging of the character 
of these performances. The London critic, as a contributor to 
the Provincial papers, meets with no such consideration, although, 
in many instances, these papers circulate also in the metropolis. The 

lace where the paper is issued may, by its connecting rail, be 
But a suburb of London, and its residents can run up tu town fre- 
quently. Still, considered as a country paper, these metropolitan 
managers (with few exceptions) look coldly upon the correspondents’ 
efforts, and seldom seek his good opinion or criticism. When con- 
trasted with the favour shown to the smallest print issued by the 
Metropolitan Press, their position is one that discourages them in 
their efforts to give publicity to that which they consider worthy of 
favourable comment and support. 

It may, perhaps, interest some of your readers to learn how Lon- 
don places of entertainment have been treated in the Brighton 
Guardian during the past year by your correspondent ‘‘ Phosphor,” 
and he thinks that these figures will prove that their interests 
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have not been neglected. Ninety-seven notices have been written 
about twenty-four theatres, and eighty-four criticisms of concerts, 
including those at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic, the Richter 
concerts, and many of these notices have been of considerable length. 
Twenty-three articles have also appeared on subjects more or less 
connected with music and the drama, so that in all 204 original 
reviews have been published, many of which have found their way 
into other papers in London and the provinces. After these figures 
comment is hardly needed, as they fully illustrate the task under- 
taken by your correspondent. 
‘* PHOSPHOR.” 
7, Montague Place, Russell Square. 





O-———— 


WAIFS. 

Romeo and Juliet is in active rehearsal at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and Messrs Hawes, Craven, Telbin, Walter Hann, and Cuthbert 
are adding the finishing touches to the scenes—more than twenty in 
number, and comprising some singularly beautiful specimens of 
scenic art—which are in themselves destined to render this revival 
memorable. That Mr Irving will play Romeo and Miss Ellen Terry 
Juliet has long been known. The play has been arranged by Mr 
Irving from the text of Shakspere specially for this revival. 

The performances by Mr Toole and his company at Sandringham 
were of an impromptu character—the popular comedian who hap- 
pened to be at Bury St. Edmunds, receiving the invivation of the 
Prince of Wales only the day before ; while the bijou theatre was 
being fitted up so privately that not even the Princess of Wales, it 
is believed, was in the secret of the preparations. The perform- 
ances, consisting of The Steeplechase, Our Clerks, Ici on Parle 
Frangais, commenced about ten, and terminated a little after mid- 
night. In the second of these Miss Roland Phillips played Ned, 
it being her last appearance prior to leaving for Australia. After 
each piece there were loud calls for Mr Toole, and at the conclusion 
the entire company were called before the curtain. About two 
hundred spectators were present, among whom were the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud of 
Wales. The general arrangements were under the able direction of 
Mr George Loveday. The company were entertained at supper by 
the Prince of Wales, who himself proposed the health of Mr Toole. 

Mad. Wilt is singing with success in Bucharest. 

The Jean Becker Quartet are making a concert-tour in Holland. 

A lady ‘‘erialist”” in America has adopted the name of ‘ Aida.” 

Pandolfini is engaged by Mr Gye for next season at Covent Garden. 

Casarine, by Max Wolf, has been successful at the Girtnerplatz- 
Theater, Munich. 

Luigi Mancinelli has been appointed President of the Quartet 
Society, Bologna, 

It is said that Anton Rubinstein intends to give up public play- 
ing.—(Oh !—Dr Blidge.) 

The composer Romnaldo Marenco has been created Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 

Paladilhe’s Suzanne has been put in rehearsal at the theatres of 
Tournai, Bruges, and Verviers. 

Freudenberg’s Cleopatra was produced for the first time on 12th 
inst., at the Stadttheater, Magdeburgh. 

Pedrotti’s Ruy Blas, with French libretto, is announced for pro- 
duction at the Grand-Théatre, Marseilles. 

Angelo Ferrari, manager of the Italian-opera companies in Buenos 
Ayres and Rio Janeiro, was lately in Milan. 

The concert of the Brussels Conservatory, with Gluck’s Armide, 
is postponed in consequence of a Court mourning, 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was performed on the 11th inst. in 
Briinn for the first time. Better late than never. 

The National Academy, Paris, has presented its large silver medal 
to Ernst Kaps, of Dresden, for the manufacture of pianos. 

Gilbert and Sullivan's Patience reached its one hundredth per- 
formance at the Standard Theatre, New York, on the 5th inst. 

Mdlle Elly Warnots, who sang so successfully last year in Brussels, 
is engaged as “‘ chanteuse légére” at the Grand-Théatre, Lyons. 

Should Massenet’s Hérodiade be performed at the Milan Scala, 
Turolla (Mr Gye’s discovery) would probably enact the heroine. 

A fire broke out recently at the Grand Theatre, Bucharest, but 
was fortunately extinguished without doing any serious damage. 

Pasini, manager of the Italian operahouses at Bahia, Pernambuco, 
and Para, has been to Milan for the purpose of engaging a company. 

A joint-stock company opens the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, in the 
spring, with a first-rate operatic troupe, and Bottesini as conductor. 





The dramatic soprano, De Cepeda (once with Mr Gye), has made 
a highly successful début at the San Carlo, Lisbon, as Valentine in 
Les Huguenots. 

At a recent performance of Handel's Messiah in Cincinnati, U.S., 
the solo singers were Mad. Adelina Patti, Miss Annie Louise Cary, 
Messrs Theodore Toedt, and M. W. Whitney. 

The year just past was not a very productive one, from a musical 
point of view, in France. The following is the list of new works: 
at the Grand Opera, Le Tribut de Zamora ; at the Opéra-Comique, 
Les Contes d’Hojffmann, Les Pantins, and La Taverne des Trabans ; 
at the Bouffes, La Mascotte and Re-Mascotte ; at the Renaissance, 
Janot and Le Sais; at the Folies Dramatiques, Les Poupées de 
U'Infante and Les deux Roses; at the Nouveautés, Le Jour et la 
Nuit, 

The number of Italian operatic companies now performing in 
foreign countries is, according to the Gazzetta Musicale, 29. The 
following are the places where they are located: Agram, Bucharest, 
Caracas, Corfu, Cephalonia, United States (company on_ tour), 
South America (ditto), Australia and Indig (ditto), Las Palmas 
(Canary Islands), Helsingfors, Lisbon, Malaga, Mexico, Madrid, 
Malta, Monte Carlo (from the Ist February), Nice, St. Petersburgh, 
Patras, Palma (Majorca), Shanghai, Sira, Trieste, Valencia, Valla- 
dolid, Zante, and Corunna, 

A German musical contemporary publishes an anecdote, the 
humour of which will be specially appreciated by tenor singers on 
the look-out for transatlantic engagements. Five singers engaged 
by a well-known operatic impresario for a tour through South 
America, met on board the ocean steamer in which their berths had 
been taken and made the discovery, greatly to their surprise, that 
they were all tenors and members of the same company. Unable to 
conjecture what the impresario could have had in view in providing 
five tenors, they went to his cabin, und demanded an explanation. 
‘“‘Don’t trouble yourselves, gentlemen, about my arrangements,” 
replied the manager; ‘‘I know what I am about. I shall want you 
all five. Soon after you get across, three, if not four, of you will die of 
fever, and I shall be dependent upon the survivor for all my first 
tenor parts. Experience in tropical and sub-tropical tours has 
taught me the necessity of providing against accidents. Consider 
what a splendid professional prospect I am opening out to at least 
one of your number, Good morning, Gentlemen.” 





GOOD-NIGHT, BELOVED, GOOD-NIGHT. 
(New Sona.) 


Oh, love, my own love, must we part once more ? 
See, the silver moonbeams play on your door! 
You will enter, and then all the world will be 
But a starless, a desolate niglit to me. 

For you are my glory, my star, my light ; 
Good-night, belovéd, good-night, good-night ! 


Ah, dearest, are not we twain as one, 

Like streams that each into each have run? 
And has not God bent from His throne on high, 
To link our hearts with a holy tie ? 

My spirit to yours shall in dreams take flight ; 
Good-night, belovéd, good-night, good-night ! 


One kiss, which a seraph himself might see, 

The parting pledge of our truth shall be! 

And soon may that morning of gladness shine 
When the world shall knew that my love is thine. 
Smile on me again, through your blushes bright ; 
Gocd-night, belovéd, gocd-night, good-night ! 


* Copyright. Saran Ann Stowe. 











Mr Vernon Ricsy is engaged to sing at the Paisley Musical 
Festival next week. 


Tur Royal Academy of Music has been presented with £50 
(third donation), by the Goldsmith’s Company. 


Brussets.—La Dame Blanche has been revived at the Théatre de 
la Monnaie, and, alternately with Die Zauberflite, is played on the 
off-nights of Hérodiade, which still continues to draw. Albert 
Grisar’s fairy opera, Les Amours du Diable, is in rehearsal. 
There is some talk of Oberon and Jean de Nivelle to finish the 
season.—The already rich collection of musical instruments of all 
ages and nations at the Conservatory has been considerably aug- 
mented by the addition of a complete collection of Chinese instru- 
ments, sent by the Belgian Consul in China, 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORaMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. ‘ ; 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine bi er | am Paris: Passage du Grand 
‘erf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


IEBIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A DELIc1ious BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 
81r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Eztractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, as I do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a “‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
pare more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 
aithfully, 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen’s Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
DEAR §1Rr,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four glasses 
of it daily nave quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘‘without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A, TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALY WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
rauspound, February 25th, 1881. 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and pod has no doubt 
be “2. Boa tonic” is a good one, Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 


; ee ee 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Dr Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
F AR 8IR,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up 
Pe mently the wine has on!y just arrived. I enclose a cheque for £2 11s. 6d. 
e the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 
Mr Coleman, Norwich. A, N. KINGSTON 
e paid to any 


Pints, 30s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. C 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. 


P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
re ee — “* London and Provincial Bank.” 
d gists a: ‘atent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingd ; 
Bottles, 28,'9d. and is, 6d. each, Ask for Co. ‘s Laxnio’s EXTRACT 06 Muar 
= ® Winx, and **Soe dubsulen _ 's_ LIEBIG’s ExTRACT OF MEAT 

















CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de. 





Composed or 


Arranged by Price 


1, Dulee Domum. 8.A.T.B. ... eas aa oe . G. A. Macfarren 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. a 99 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. 8.A.T.B. po it 
4, British Grenadiers, S.A.T.B. ... ase ‘as ” 
5. Long live England’s Future Queen. §.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. cco eee Mal 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B. ... «. Abt 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, 1T.T.B.B.... poe a Gounod 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faus?)... “ed se pee 
10. Up, quit thy bower, SA.T.B.  ... ... Brinley Richards 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §8.8.T.T.B. . G. A. Macfarren 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus ons cee a eee iat Gounod 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Female Voices) ... . Joseph Robinson 
14. The Gipsy Chorus __... iat pee a ... Balfe 
15. Ave Maria a ee se aoe me ‘ Arcadelt 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. Mendelssohn 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8,.A.T.B, Jules Benedict 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J. L. Hatton 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. Henry Smart 
20. Spring’s Return. -B. ae ae 
21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ” 
2, Sabbath Bells. S.A.T.B. ... os 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ... oe ‘a 
24, Cold Autumn Wind, 8,A.T.B. es 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 
26. Lullaby. B.A.AL nw “a an om 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8,A.T.B, G. A. Macfarren 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A.T.B. Dr, Rimbault 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... oe sn 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... —— 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. aa . L. de Rille 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. Cherubini 
33. We are Spirits. 8.5.8. eS ‘ei on G. A, Macfarren 
34, Market Chorus (.Masaniello), §8.A.T.B. ... : Auber 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. on “a 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. pan Kiicken 
37. Eve's glittering Star. 8,A.T.B. ... ” 
38. When first the Primrose. 8.A,T.B. oa ad 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B eee om ‘a 99 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. §8.A.T.B, ... Rossini 
41, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ‘ai “ poe 
42, Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. ses vee, sone eee, BYinley Richards 
. "T'was fancy, and the ocean’s spray, §,A,T.B.... . G, A, Osborne 
. A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... we aad os 
. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) ... “<a Rossini 
. The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T.B. a6 eee «. G@, A, Macfarren 
. The German Fatlierland. 8.A.T.B. ae sa pe 
. The Lord is my Sheplierd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. G, A, Osborne 
. Te Deum in F ... ee aes i pre a . Jackson 
. Te Deum in F ... ia oe Nares 
. Charity (La Carita), 8.8.5. jus Rossini 
. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, ... 9. G@. A. Osborne 
. Iknow, 8.A.7.B. ... Walter Hay 


. Offertory Sentences 

. The Resurrection je ‘a 
. Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) 
. The Men of Wales a 
. Dame Durden ... Se 

. A little Farm well tilled 

. There was a simple maiden 

. Fair Hebe Bn fe om 
. Once I loved a maiden fair ... 
. The jovial man of Kent 

. The oak and the ash ... 


. A Love Idyl. 
. Hail to the Woods! 
. Near the town of Taunton Dean 
. Our merr aad i ae 
. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. oa pe <«e 
. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... 
. Hymn of Nature ie ose pe aad ee 
. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) 
. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) eee 
5, Austrian National Hymn is feo | aut 


. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
. The Offertory Sentences aa én 
. The Red Cross Knight ; 
. The Chough and the Crow ... 


The ‘‘ Carnovale” 


‘ Softly falls the moonlight 


Air by Himmel 


Heart of Oak 


. Come to the sunset tree 
. May. .T.B. ies saa ae aa seek bee 
. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 


oices) pe 
8.A.T.B. Be 
A.T.T.B. 


Female 


boys at sea 


A, Randegger 
Edmund Rogers 
Dr. Calleott 

Sir H. R. Bishop 
“ee Rossini 
Edmund Rogers 
Henry Leslie 

E. Sauerbrey 


“C. Villiers Stanford 


oa Byron and W. M. Lutz 


Brinley Richards 
~~ . 
G, A. Macfarren 


” 
W. A. Philpott 
W. F. Banks 


...@. Massenet 
... E. R. Terry 
... Jd. Yarwood 


Thomas J. Dudeney 





LONDON: 


..d. Yarwood 
‘a Berlioz 
A. Rubinstein 

. Beethoven 


... Walter Maynard 


Walter Maynard 
ydn 


ld. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Orty BrancH—1l4 & 15, POULTRY. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 






















SPERAN ZA, 


ANDANTE ESPRESSIVO. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, \ 


NONCHALANCE, 


CAPRICE DE CONCERT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


I PIFFERARI,. 


MUSETTE MODERNE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


NABUCO. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON THE OPERA OF VERDI. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SYDNEY SMITH'S NEW PIANO DUETS. 


SEMIRAMIDE. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera 
ROSE LEAVES. Morceau — 
BACCHANALE - 

LE RETOUR DE LARMEE, Morceau Militaire 
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